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Topics of the Week. 


Apparently English authorities are fast closing in 
on the identity of Junius. Of late years there has been 
a steady and unalterable convergence toward Sir Philip 
Francis as the author of the history-making “ Let- 
ters.” This opinion, we are told, is now to be con- 
firmed by the publication of a selection of letters writ- 
ten during several generations of the family to which 
Sir Philip belonged. These letters were edited by the 
late Miss Beta Francis, with the help of Miss Eliza 
Keary, and now that they have been supplied with an 
introduction by C. F. Keary, they are to be published 
this month in London by Messrs. Hutchinson. We do 
not know what secrets are to be revealed, but it is 
scarcely likely that the final word will be spoken there- 
in. It would have come to light sooner. And then 
there is the relentless criticism of the rival camps 
always present that the Francises have protested more 
than the family of Junius would have been likely to do. 


Edgar S. Maclay’s “ A History of the United States | 


Navy,” which D. Appleton & Co. are about to issue in 
a new three-volume edition, will bring the nafrative of 


the American warship down to the present day. This 
work is not alone important from the fact that an 
earlier editiom was adopted as the “ authority ” on the 
subject by the United States Navy Department, nor be- 


cause Manila Bay, Santiago, the Philippines, and Chi- 
nese waters have since furnished the author with an 


interesting and valuable field for observation, but. be- 
cause recent events have enabled Mr. Maclay to present 
his new edition in a form that is at once logical and 
convincing. In the first two volumes we have the 
story of the old navy, wooden and iron-olad, down to 


the close of the civil war, Then with the third volume 


the new navy comes upon the scene, with its huge, “ in- 
artistic craft, which look so awfully like business.” 


Mr. 


It is an item of considerable interest that 
Walter H. Page, the editor of The World’s Work, will 
contribute to the July number of that periodical a 
descriptive article on the Pan-American Exposition. 
The entire number, text and illustrations, will practi- 


cally be given up to this subject, which will be inter- 
preted by special writers according to its various as- 


pects—industrial, artistic, political, soci- 
ological. It is the of The World's Work to 
give a monthly record of what is being done by the 


world in these various departments of human endeavor, 
; Mr, eee, 
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writer of ents po directness, -will endeavor to 
show how the fair at Buffalo is an index of American 
progress in the abstract. 


Charles Major, whose ‘“ When Knighthood Was in 
Flower’ has been widely read, will call his new story 
‘The Bears of Blue River.” In spite of the title, this 
is not another animal book a la Seton-Tomson, but a 
historical romance, the scene of which is laid in the 
Indiana of the early twenties. In this case, as often 
happens with a successful one-book author, his second 
story is the child of his heart. Indiana is Mr. Major's 
native State, and in selecting it as the background for 
his novel he is sure to be spared certain criticism from 
English reviewers who said, in regard to his English 
historical novel, that his vision of Old England was 
not as clear as it might have been. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. are to bring out “ The Bears of Blue River” in 
the Autumn. 


It is some years since Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
has published a story serially. Her last novel, with 
that impossible title, “In Connection with the De Wil- 
loughby Claim,” made its original appearance in book 
form, and sold into many thousands. But it could 
hardly be said to represent completely the author's ma- 
tured ideas of literary art, for much of it had been 
written years before and with a different aim in view. 
A serial from her pen, which will begin in the June 
Century, may be said to be distinctive, however, as the 
well-sustained and rounded-out art of an author who 
has attempted making literature in a variety of ways, 
and has been taken seriously, by most people, in all of 
them. “ The Making of a Marchioness,” as the new 
story is called, concerns itself with a satire, without 
malice, of English society as she may be observed 
at house parties. The author herself describes it as 
“a sort of fairy story without fairies.”’ This possibly 
is not intended to convey the idea that there are no 
demons in male attire. 

Persons fascinated by “the Drey fus case need not ex- 
pect to find any important revelations in “ Five Years 
of My Life,” (‘Cinq Années de ma Vie,”) by Capt. 
Alfred Dreyfus, which, we are told, will be published 
in translation by McClure, Phillips "& Co. In fact, we 
have been informed that it was for this very reason 
that several American publishers declined to be allured 
into publishing it. It is a plain narrative of the cause 
célébre from the point of view of the greatest actor in 
it, and it is presented without bitterness and without 
recriminations. But more than this, it is the work of 
an unsuspected literary artist, and his diary kept at 
the Ile du Diable has an interest that should still be 
remarkable if it did not have its place in the story of 
the greatest crime of the century. In short, it is just 
such a book that we might expect from the author of 
“ Lettres d’un Innocent.” 

Some time ago Dodd, “Mead & Co. secured from dif- 
ferent descendants of Hugh Gaine manuscript journals 
in his handwriting, covering particularly his New York 
career and his Revolutionary experiences. These have 
been placed in the hands of Paul Leicester Ford, who 
has edited them, interpolating all necessary material 
so that the whole, shortly to be published under the 
title of “‘ Journal of Hugh Gaine, Printer,’’ may be said 
to present an intimate and trustworthy biography of 
the first important figure in New York journalism. 
Undoubtedly the original documents which form the 
backbone of Mr. Ford’s narrative contain much that is 
important and interesting concerning the New York of 
1752-1807, eveh though Gaine’s journal of the Revolu- 
tion igs already a mine well worked by the historical 
romanticist. 

Prof. Edward Dowden, who, in spite of his curious 
interpretation of certain rules of moral action as re- 
vealed in his “ Life of Shelley,’ may be considered an 
authority on abstract questions pertaining to English 
literature, is publishing in this country, through Henry 
Holt & Co., a volume of connected essays called “ Puri- 
tan and Anglican Studies in Literature.” Prof. Dow- 


den, who lectured here in 1896 on “ The French Revolu- 
tion and English Literature,’”’ has many friends and ad- 
mirers in this country, and what he had to say con- 
cerning the influence of the France of ‘93 upon Eng- 


lish letters was undoubtedly sound. His new book 


is for a like reason important, for, although no com- 


parisons are given, one may find therein the form- 
ativé influences of early American literature set forth 
with quite as much certainty as we are told Prof. 
Barrett Wendell achieves in his “Literary History 


of America,” even if we miss the clusters of dates, 


“In Tuscany,” by Montgomery Carmichael, 
shortly be brought out in America by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. The author for many years has been the British 


Vice Consul at Leghorn, and, unlike many persons who 
venture to write concerning Italians on the strength of 
the knowledge of the people gained by staying a fort- 


night at a Florentine or Roman hetel.kept bys Savion; 
he knows whereet he writes. 
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~ GREAT GIFTS LAST YEAR, 


The Year’s Total, $47,500,000 — Total Since 
1892, $314,050,000—Helps to Knowl- 
edge and Culture. 


For the fifth year Tue New York Tres Saturpar 
REVIEW presents to-day data concerning public gifts 
and bequests which were bestowed or became opera- 
tive in the United States in the last year of the 
century. As on former occasions, we are indebted to 
Mr. Rossiter Johnson, editor of Appleton’s Annual Cy- 
clopedia, for this material. According to the scheme 
followed by Mr. Johnson, the forthcoming number of 
the cyclopedia will contain an exhaustive list of gifts 
and bequests, each amounting to $5,000 or over (where 
the valueof the donation is unknown itis so indicated.) 
This list excludes the ordinary denominational contri- 
butions for educational, benevolent, and religious pure 
poses, or State and municipal appropriations to public 
and sectarian institutions, and the grants of Congress 
for various measures of relief. For obvious reasons the 
multitudinous contributions tothe India Famine Fund, 
which amount to more than $250,000, and to the Gal- 
veston flood sufferers, $1,253,710, have been omitted 
in detail, but the fact is emphasized that even omitting 
these gifts and reckoned within the limitations desig- 
nated the number of gifts and bequests shows a large 
increase over that of 1899, although the total, $47,500,- 
000, is over $15,000,000 less than the total for the pre- 
ceding year. Here is a table showing the amounts 
contributed during the last eight years, calculated ac- 
cording to the above-noted restrictions: 


38. 000, ‘000 
62,750,000 
47,500,000 


BRE 0 60 cdee ove cesbewees ctheteeen shen $3 14, 050, 000 


In regard to the magnificent total contributed in 
1899 Mr. Johnson wrote that it ‘is without a doubt the 
largest amount ever devoted to philanthropic purposes, 
as individual offerings, in any country in one year.” 
But without attempting to account for the falling off 
in the total of 1900, it may be deemed even more sig- 
nificant that the contributions were more numerous 
than in 1899, while it is furthermore worthy of com- 
ment that the gifts to education and culture have ina 
large measure signalized this augmentation in the num- 
ber of donors. 


The remarks on this subject made by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison the other evéning at The Authors’ Club are 
pertinent at this time, for their direct inspiration was 
the recent offer of Mr. Carnegie to provide buildings 
for sixty-five free libraries in Greater New York at an 
estimated expenditure of $5,200,000. Mr. Harrison said: 

“ One thing that has particularly struck me in this 
country has been the spirit of philanthropy which is 
everywhere displayed by your wealthy citizens. A re- 
markable instance of such munificence has been made 
known within the last few days. These great gifts to 
libraries, schools, and colleges have surprised me. We 
have nothing like it in England. Why we have it not 
would take too long to tell. Our social system is dif- 
ferent from yours. There the heir of a wealthy house 
has to provide the means through which his son, or it 
may be his grandson, may take his place in Parlia~ 
ment, or may become the head of a noble line. Appar 
ently an American college has only to ask and means 
are given it. Nobody in England ever thinks of bestow- 
ing upon our colleges the much-needed endowments 
which your citizens so freely bestow upon yours, I 
congratulate the people of the United States in possess- 
ing such generous donors, and I congratulate them also 
in possessing such a large and well-cared-for reading 


public.” 


It is therefore not only the spirit of philanthropy of 


certain wealthy Americans that has made the last year 
of the century conspicuous in this respect, but the fact 
that the spirit has been more generally displayed than 
in the previous year, not alone in charity and benevo- 


lence, but in those directions which help people to help 
themselves by opening to them the means of education 
and culture. Another thing should be borne iff mind. 


The year of the Spanish-American war saw the con- 
tributions to education and civic charity sink to $38,- 
000,000. Capital was otherwise employed or inactive. 
Then came the reaction, the relief, and 1899 was made 


conspicuous by a number of large gifts which ran up 


the total of that year to an extraordinary amount. But 


the examples then set have since been emulated in 
many directions, and the fact that the contributions 
last year to objects of education and culture were more 


numerous than in 1899 reveals a most healthful devel- . 
opment of public spirit, 
And it is from this point of view.and in accordance 





@.review of Books and aft, that we have 
examined the list of last year's gifts and 
bequests. In the extracts which we have 
made, therefore>.we have been obliged to 
confine ourselyes to the contributions made 
to nonsectarian institutions of learning, tu 
schools, libraries, colleges, academies, mu- 
seums, art collections, and for similar ob- 
jects. Here is an alphabetically arranged 
dist of such gifts bequests, together 
with sundry notes of interpretation: 


‘ALBRIGHT, JOHN J., Buffalo, N. Y., 
gift to Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
$10,000. 

ARNOLD, OLNEY, Pawtucket, R. L, be- 
quest to Tufts College, $5,000. 

ATWATER, Mrs. CAROLINE SWIFT, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., gift to Vassar College 
for its infirmary, $12,000, doubling her gift 
of 1800. 

AVERY, SAMUEL PUTNAM, New York, 
gift to the New York Public Library, a 
collection of 17,000 prints, etchings, Htho- 
graphs, and photographs, representing the 
labor of more than thirty years and a large 
expenditure of money. 

BARTLETT, A. C., Chicago, gift to Chi- 
cago University, for a physical culture hall, 
$125,000. 

BATES, ELIZABETH H., Port Chester, 
N. Y., bequest to the University of Michi- 
gan, as allowed by Surrogate, $86,688. 

BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wis., gifts 
from friends for permanent endowment, 
$350,000. A 

BENNETT, JOSEPH M., Philadelphia, 
bequests to the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Methodist Orphanage, nearly all 
of an estate estimated at $2,000,000, 

BILLINGS, L. F., gift to Harvard Uni- 
versity, $5,000. 

BLACKSTONE, TIMOTHY B., Chicago, 
bequests to the James Blackstone Memorial 
TAbrary Association, Branford, Conn., 
$300,000, and the Art Institute, $25,000, 

BOWEN, CHARLES C., Detroit, bequest 
to Kalamazoo College for a Greek profes- 
sorship, $50,000, 

BRADFORD, GEORGE R., Gloucester, 
Mass., gift to the local Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, real estate valued at 
$18,000. 


BRADFORD, Prof. VINCENT L., Phila- 
delphia, (died 1884,) bequest to Washing- 
ton and Lee University, made available by 
the death of his widow, his law library, 
collection of paintings, and half of his es- 
tate, estimated at over $200,000. 

BRODHEAD, JOSEPHINE, Washington, 
D. C., bequest to the town of South New- 
market, N. H., for a public library, $10,000. 

BROMLEY, Mrs. ISAAC H., Norwich, 
Conn., gift to Yale University for a lecture- 
ship on public affairs, $5,000. 

BROOKINGS, ROBERT 6&., 
VEL 8S. CUPPLES, St. Louis, Mo., joint 
gift to Washington University, the busi- 
ness property known as Cupples Station, 
paying nearly 10 per cent. on a stock capi- 
tal of $5,000,000. 


BROWN, JOHN 
R. L., (died May 
bequest to 


and 


and SAM- 


NICHOLAS, Newport, 
1, 1900,) brother of Harold, 
grown University, $25,000, and 
his pledge of $25,000; Redwood Library, 
Newport, $5,000; and $150,000° for ground 
and building and $500,000 for endowment 
of the Providence Public Library. 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, 
Penn., gifts from friends, an aggregate of 
$60,000, which secured gift of $15,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller. 
BUGBEE, EDWIN H., 
bequest to the Danielson 
sociation, his private 
for a library building. 
BURT, HORACE G., New York, gift to 
the University of Wyoming, a tract of 
twenty acres of land adjoining the univer- 
sity grounds. 
CARLETON, 


Putnam, Conn., 
Free Library As- 
library and $15,000 


GEORGE H., Georgetown, 
Mass., bequest; Perley Free School, $5,000; 
other benevolent purposes, $12,000 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW, New York, gifts 
to the Carnegie Library and Institute in 
Pittsburg, Penn., an addition of $1,850,000 
to the $1,750,000 given in 1899 for the en- 
largement of the building; for the erection 
and endowment of a polytechnic institute 
in Pittsburg, $3,000,000; for public libraries 
in East Orange, N. J.; York, Penn., and 
Hawick, Scotland, each $50,000; for a Hl- 
brary in Fort Dodge, Iowa, $30,000; for 
libraries in Leavenworth, Kan., and Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., each $25,000; to the Tus 
Normal and Industrial Institute, $20,000, 
and to Stevens Institute of Technology, 
$15,000, supplementing a’previous gift of 
$50,000 for a new building. 

CARR, A. WHITNEY, Jordan, N. Y. 
to the State of Iowa free 
in the State University for 
poor boys, $50,000 

CARRUTH, JOHN G., Philadelphia, gift 
to the dormitory fund of the University of 
Pennsylvania, $20,000. 

CASEY, MARGARET DE KOVEN, New 
York, bequests to three institutions in Mid- 
dletown, Conn., and New York City, $7,000. 

CHENEY, Mrs. MARY ROBINSON, gift 
to Yale University, to promote post grad 
uate work, $5,000. 

CHRISMAN, Mrs. 


, gift 
scholarships 
deserving but 


for 


ELIZA, Topeka, Kan., 
to the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and nearly all the remainder of 
her estate of $250,000 for the founding of a 
university of Topeka, contingent the 
local Methodist churches like 
amount within ten years. 


CHRISTIAN, HARRY L., 
Y., bequests to the Hans 
garten, $10,000, 

CLARK, JONAS G., Worcester, Mass., 
bequests to Clark University, which he 
founded, for the library and a department 
of art, each $100,000; also $1,000,000 and the 
residue of his estate, providing the people 
of Worcester raise a fund of $500,000 within 
three years. If a smaller sum only is raised 
this estate is to double it. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
gift from a friend, for the 
$10,000, 

CORAM, JOSEPH A., Lowell, Mass., 
to Bates College, Lewiston, Me., for 
brary building, $20,000, 

CORBIN, ELI L., Oxford, N. Y., children 
of the late, gift to the village, a public 
library. 

CRAPO, PHILIP M., Burlington, Iowa, 
gift to the new public library there, $20,000, 

CUDAHY, MICHAEL, Chicago, gift to 
the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $50,000. 

CUTLER, ISAAC, 


bequests 
$35,000, 


on 
raising a 


Brooklyn, N., 
Christian Kinder- 


New 
library 


York, 
fund, 


li- 


Boston, 


| ers, NK. ¥., 
gift | 





gift to the! 


Town of Farmington, Me,,\ for a public 


Ubrary, $10,000. 

DE KOVEN, JOHN, bequest_to Yale 
University, $68, 152. ‘ 

DENISON UNIVERSITY, Granville, 
Ohio, gifts from friends, about $200,000, 
thus securing gift of John D. Rockefeller 
of $100,000. 

DICKSON, WALTER SCOTT, Salem, 
Mass., bequests to Salem Public Library, 
and Peabody Academy of Science, each 
$10,000; four other institutions, each $5,000; 
Tufts College, $25,000 direct and $20,000 in 
reversion. 

DODGE, WILLIAM EARL, New York, 
gift to Columbia University for the erec- 
tion of a students’ hall, to be under the 
control of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation of New York City, $100,000; Yale 
University, for the promotion of Christian 
citizenship, $30,000, te. 

DRAKE, EX-GOV. FRANCIS MARION, 
Centerville, Iowa, gift to Drake University, 
Des Moines, named after him, $32,500. 
also made the university a joint heir with 
his five children to his property, valued at 
$3,000,000. 

DUN, ROBERT GRAHAM, New York, 
bequests to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 25 paintings, valued at $200,000. 

DURAND, HENRY C., Lake Forest, IIl., 
gift to Lake Forest University, $20,000. 

DUTTON, MRS. EVERELL F., Syca- 
more, Ill., gift to the Sycamore Public Li- 
brary, for a new building, $25,000. 

DWIGHT, EDMUND, Boston, bequests 
to the Art Museum, two paintings by Will 
iam M. Hunt and one by Washington Alls- 
ton, and to Harvard University the rever- 
sion of $125,000. 

DWIGHT, JOHN, New York, gift to 
Mount Holyoke College, for a memorial 
art building, $60,000. 

EASTMAN, GEORGE, Rochester, N. Y., 
gift to the Rochester Mechanics’ Institute, 
$200,000. 

EICHLER, MRS. MARIE, New York, bee 
quests to seven institutions in New York, 
$11,000, and two in Germany, $5,250. 

ETHICAL CULTURE, SOCIETY FOR, 
New York, gifts from three friends, names 
withheld, for new building fund, $150,000. 

FAHNESTOCK, HARRIS C., New York, 
gift to the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
eal School and Hospital, for a training 
school for nurses, real estate valued at 
$65,000. 

FORD, JARVIS, St« Joseph, Mo., be- 
quests to trustees for a free library, $20,- 
000; and to the Municipal Hospital, $10,000. 

FRENCH, JOHN D. W.,, Boston, bequest 
to Harvard University, $5,000. 

FRICK, HENRY C., Pittsburg, gift 
Wooster (Ohio) University, a library. 

FURMAN, mS. MARY J., Washville, 
Tenn., bequest to Vanderbilt University, 
her estate valued at $200,000 to $250,000. 

GALLUP, MRS. DELIA, Chicago, gift 
to the University of Chicago, to endow the 
history library, $30,000, 

GAMMELL, ROBERT IVES and WILL- 
IAM, Providence, R. I,, gifts to Brown Uni- 
versity, each $10,000, 

GARCELON, MRS. CAROLINE M., Oak- 
land, Cal., (died in 1891,) bequest to Bow- 
doin College, $400,000, made available in 
1900 by a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

GARDNER, MRS. JOHN L., Boston, gift 
to the city, for a free museum, her new 
Italian palace in the Fens, with all its art 
contents, comprising costly paintings, 
sculptures, bronzes, metal work, tapestries, 
&c. 

GARTH, MRS. JOHN H., Hannibal, Mo., 
gift to the city, for a public library, $25,000 

GAYLEY, JAMES, class of ‘76, gift to 
Lafayette College, a chemical laboratory, 
cost $30,000. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, gift from alumni and others, 
Hoffman Memorial Hall, cost $100,000. 

GIBBS, EDWARD N., New York, 
quest to Amherst College, $10,000. 

GLOVER, MRS. LOUISA CECELIA, 
New York, bequest to St. Joseph's Theo- 
legical Seminary, $10,000. 

GODDARD, Chancellor WILLIAM, Provi- 
dence, R. L., gift to Brown University, $25,- 
000. a 

GOLDSTONE, N. L.~ Des Moines, Iowa, 
bequests to local institutions, $14,000. 

GOULD, HELEN M., New York, gifts to 
the New York University for a Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans, $100,000; to 
Berea (Ky.) College, $5,000, and Hall of the 
Christ building fund, Chautauqua, $5,000. 

GREENWICH (Conn.) LIBRARY, gift 
from friend, name withheld, $10,000, 

GURLEY, W. F. E., Danville, Ill, gift to 
the University of Chicago, a paleontological 
collection of 700,000 specimens, personally 
gathered in the Mississippi Valley, valued 
at more than $125,000, 

HAHNEMANN ASSOCIATION, New Eng- 
land, gift to Boston University School ; 
Medicine, $7,000. 

HALSTEAD, JOHN, New York, bequest 
to Cooper Union of his residuary estate esti- 
mated at $300,000, 


to 


be- 


of 


HARRISON, Provost, CHARLES C., Phil- | 


adelphia, New Year's gift to the University 

Pennsylvania, $250,000. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, gift from a 
friend, for the Architectural Building fund, 
$20,000, 

HAVEMEYER, HENRY O., New York, 
gift to the town of Greenwich, Conn., a 
public school building, cost, $20,000, 

HAVER@®ORD COLLEGI Haverford, 
Penn., gifts from friends, extend its 
religious instruction, $65,000, 

HENNESSY, the Right Rev. JOHN, Arch- 
bishe Dubuque, Lowa, bequests to the 
fund for erecting a theological seminary in 
that city, $50,000; to the 
of America (Washington, D. C.,) and the 
Dubuque Theological Seminary, an equal 
share in a residue aggregating $500,000, 

HOLKER, ABRAM, New Orleans, gift to 
the public library there, a valuable collec- 
tion of books and $10,000. 

HUBBARD, THOMAS H., New York, gift 
to Bowdoin College, for a new library 
building, $150,000, 

HUNTINGTON, CHARLES PERIT, Yonk- 
bequest to the Free Library, 
Norwich, Conn., $20,000, and to the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine the residue of 
his estate, expected to yield the cathedral 
$700,000, 

HUNTINGTON, COLLIS POTTER, New 
York, bequests to the Hampton Normal and 
Industrial Institute, $100,000, and the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art the reversion of 
all his pictures. 

INGRAM, O. H., Eau Claire, Wis., gift to 
Ripon College, a hall for scientific study. 

ISELIN, ADRIAN, New Rochelle, N. Y., 


of 


to 


yp of 


He 


Catholic University | 








| 


| to Columbia 


| the First 


| gift 


gift to that village, the entire.shore front 
at the foot of Neptune Road, valued at 
$30,000, on condition that the village estab- 
lish a recreation pier there, : 

JESUP, MORRIS Kp, New York, gifts to 
Princeton University, $25,000, and Yale Uni- 
versity, the Landberg collection of Arabic 
manuscripts, cost. $20,060; 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM M., Hackensack, 
N. J., gift to the village, ground and a pub- 
lic Mbrary building, estimated cost $40,000. 

KENT, SIDNEY A., Suffield, Conn., be- 
quests to. the University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Art Institute, each $$0,000. 

KLEINERT, Isaac B., New York, gift to 
the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
$7,000. 

KNIGHT, ROBERT, Providence, 
gift to Brown University, $25,000. 

LAMSON, WILLIAM, Le Roy, N. Y., be- 
quests to Yale University, $150,000. 

LEE, ELLIOT C., gift to Harvard Uni- 
versity, $25,000. eee aa 

LIPPINCOTT, J. DUNDAS, Philadelphia, 
gift to the University of Pennsylvania, 
$20,000. 

LOOMIS, JOHN MASON, Chicago, be- 
quest for the endowment of a Loomis In- 
stitute in Windsor, Conn., the reversion of 
the greater part of $1,000,000. His brothers 
and sisters had previously joined him in an 
agrecment to leave the residue of their es- 
tates for such an institution. 

McFADDEN, ALEXANDER, Philadel- 
phia, bequests to Dickinson College, $10,000. 

McKEAN, Mrs. THOMAS, Philadelphia, 
gift to the University of Pennsylvania for 
the new Law School building, $25,000. 

McLAUGHLIN, Mrs. JAMES, Pittsburg, 
gift to Princeton University, United States 
tonds bearing an annual interest of $300. 

McMAHON, Mar. JAMES, Washington, D. 
C., gift to the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, real estate valued at $90,000, supple- 
menting his previous gift of the Hall of 
Philosophy. 

MALCOLM, Baroness FREDERICA, Lon- 
don, England, bequest to ‘‘the School for the 
Revival of the Lost Mysteries of Antiquity, 
recently founded or about to be founded in 
America,’’ $25,000. Two Theosophist socie- 
ties in New York claimed the bequest, and 
the Claims are to be decided in the English 
courts. 

MEBARRY, Mrs. ELIZABETH, Rich- 
mond, Ind., gift to Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, for two new chairs, $60,000. 

MILLIKEN, JAMES, Decatur, Ill, gift 
for an industrial college, to be a part of 
Lincoln University, $100,000, 

MORGAN, J. PIERPONT, New York, gift 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, three 
paintings—Piombo's ** Columbus,” for 
which $40,000 was paid;‘Hayden's ‘“‘ Napo- 
leon at St. Helena,”’ and Lucy’s ‘“ Lord 
Nelson in the Cabin of the Victory’; to 
the same a collection of ancient Greek or- 
naments, valued at $150,000, 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, South 
Hadley, Mass, gift from friends to endow 
a Chair of Philosophy, $25,000. 

NICKERSON, SAMUEL M., and wife, 
Chicago, gift to the Chicage Art Institute, 
their collections of paintings, ‘engravings, 
Chjnese- and Japanese porcelains, Jage: : 
bronzes, and other art works, the ‘wholé 
valued at $300,000. 

NORMAN, GEORGE H., Newport, L. .1., 
bequest to the Rogers High School, $,- 
000, and the Newport Hospital, Redwood 
Library, and Free Library of Newport, 
each, $5,000. 

OSBORN, WILLIAM, Pittsburg, 
to Oberlin College for endowment 
President's chair, $40,000. 

OTTENDORFER, OSWALD, New York 
City, bequests“American Museum of Natural 
History, $25,000; New York Free Circulat- 
ing Library, $20,000, and Society for Ethical 
Culture, $10,000, 

PEARSONS, DANIEL KIMBALL, M. D., 
Chicago, gifts, on fulfillment of specific 
conditions, to Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass.; Yankton (S. D.) College 


R. L, 


bequest 
of the 


Perea (Ky.) College, Colorado College, Colo- | 
Lebanon, | 


Springs; McKenzie College, 
Grand Prairie CGgllege, Onarga, IIL; 
Forest Universf¥, Lllinois; Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., and two other 
institutions, the names of which and the 
amount of the gifts are to remain a secret 
during his lifetime, an aggregate of $200,000, 
making the whole amount of his gifts to 
colleges in the past ten years about 
$3,000,000. 

PERRY, MARSDEN J., Providence, R. L., 
gift to Brown University, $25,000. 

PHELPS, DODGE & CO., New York, gift 
University, for endowment of 
Schools of Mining and Metallurgy, $10,000 
PHIPPS, HENRY, Pittsburg, gift, chiefly 
of the public schools, a thorough- 
botanical school in Schenley 


rado 
Ll. ; 
Lake 


for pupil 
ly equipped 
Park ; 

PHIPPS, HENRY, Jr., Pittsburg, gift to 
Ward Public School of that city 
for a boys’ playground, a tract of land 
valued, with improvements, at $100,000 

PIERCE. MOSES, Norwich, Conn., be- 
quests, $60,000 for the Manual Training 
School of the Norwich Free Academy. 

PINCHOT, J. W., New York, wife 
GIFFORD and AMOS, gift to 
University for endowment of the 
School of Forestry, $150,000. 

QUINTARD, GEORGE W., 
to the University of the 
wanee, Tenn., for a memorial 
$50,000, 

REW, HENRY C., Newark, N. Y., 
to the village, a public library, 
and the salary of a librarian for a year. 

RICE, Mrs. ALICE M., Worcester, Mass., 
bequests to Bowdoin College, $25,000; Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, direct $5,000, in 
reversion $5,000, and the residue of her es- 
tate, which is estimated at $500,000, to 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

RICKER, JOSEPH, 
quests Bowdoin 


and 


Yale 


sons 


New York, 
South, Su- 
dormitory 


gift 
cost $20,000, 


Portland, Me be- 
College, $20,000; Ancient 
Landmark Charity Fund of Portland, $5,000. 

ROBINSON, S., Boston, bequest to the 
town of Gilmanton, N. H., for improvement 
of the public roads, $40,000. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, gifts from friends, securing a like 
amount from John D. Rockefeller, $100,000 

ROCHESTER (N. Y.) UNIVERSITY OF, 
gifts from friends, to secure admission 
woman students, $50,000 

ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D., New York, 
gifts to Spellman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., 
$180,000; Newton (Mass.) Theological Sem- 
inary, $150,000, conditional on a like amount 
being given by others; Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., on the raising of $750,000 
for endowment within a year, $250,000; 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, on con- 
dition that $150,000 be raised elsewhere, 


ol 


new | 





$100,000; Wellesley College, $100,000; Baptist 


College, Des Moines, Iowa, $50,000; Bucknell. 
University, Lewisburg, Penn., $15,000; Unt+ © 
versity of Chicago, Christmas gift, $1,500,<« 
000; also to the university a duplication of 
all gifts in 1900 up to $500,000. Four years 
ago he promised to duplicate every gift up 
to $2,090,000 that should be made by Jan. 
1, 1900. The carrying out of this pledge and 
his special gifts during 1900 brought the 
total of his gifts to the university up to 
$9,183,874. To ROeheter Theological Sem- 
inary,@m subscription by friends of a like 

amount, $100,000, ‘ : 

ROUSS, CHARLES BROADWAY, New 
York, gift to City of Winchester, Va., for a 
City Hall, $30,000; to the City of New York, 
a bronze group representing Washington 
greeting Lafayette, by Bartholdi. 

SATHER, Mrs. JANE KROM, Oakland, 
Cal., gifts to the University of California 
for a Chair in Classical Literature, $75,000, 
and for.a book fund for the law library, 
property valued at $25,000. 

SAYLES, FRANK A., Providence, R. L, 
gift to Brown University, $50,000. 

SCHELL, ROBERT, New York, bequests 
to the New York Historical Society, the 
New York University, each $20,000; Rut- 
gers College, $10,000. 

SCHIFF, JACOB H., New York, gift to 
Harvard University, $10,000. 

SCHOENFIELD, MAX, formerly of Phil- 
adelphia, now of Rorshach, Switzerland, 
gift to the National Farm School, Doyles- 
town, Penn., $10,000. 

SEIBERT, SAMUEL, Hagerstown, Md., 
bequests to Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
yettysburg, $8,000; Pennsylvania College, 
$4,000; other Lutheran institutions, $3,000, 
and the Susquehanna Lutheran University, 
Selinsgrove, Penn., a residue of about 
$10,000, 

SEVERANCE, LEWIS H., New. York, 
gift to Oberlin College for the chemical 
laboratcry, $60,000. 

SMITH, CHARLES E., Philadelphia, be- 
quests to the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
one-sixth of his estate of $500,000 aud a 
valuable collection of botanical books and 
dried plants; the Franklin Institute, his 
large. collection of books relating to iron, 
coal, general mining, railroads, and statis- 
tics. 

SOUND BEACH, CONN., subscription of 
Summer residents for a public High School, 
(to cost $12,000,) more than $5,000. 

SPRAGUE, JOSEPH W., Louisville, Ky., 
bequest to the United States Government 
for the Smithsonian Institution, the re- 
mote reversion of $250,000. 

SPRECKELS, CLAUS, San Francisco, 
gift to the city, a public music stand in 
Golden Gate Park, cost $100,000, dedicated 
Sept. 9. 

SPRING, JOHN RAND, Sap Francisco, 
gift to the public library of Newburyport, 
Mass., $20,000. 

STEEL, EDWARD T., Philadetphia, 
daughters of the late, gift to the new High 
School, a memorial stained glass window, 
cost $15,000, 

ANERT, MORRIS, New Haven, gift 
Unityersity, his colleetion of music- 
m@bts and manuyscripts, the former 

comprising about 500 separate pieces, many 
of them exceedingly rare. 

SLEVGNS, FRANK §&., Swansea, Mass., 
bequest-te the town, a free public library, 
dedicated Sept. 19. 

STILLMAN, JAMES, New York, gift to 
Harvard University, $50,000, doubling his 
gift of . a students’ hospital. 

STOKES, the Misses, New York, 
gift to Yale University, Woodbridge 
for the administration, cost $60,000. 

TALCOTT, JAMES, and wife, gift to 
Mount Holyoke College, for an arboretum, 
$10,000. 

THOMPSON, JONATHAN, Woburn, 
Mass., bequests to the Burbeen Free Lect- 
ure fund, $3,000; to the City of Woburn for 


a free library, a plot of ground and his 
residuary estate. 
TILDEN, Dr 


joint 
Hall, 


JOHN NEWELL, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., gift to the village, the old Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher residence, fully equipped 
for a public library 

TILTON, Mrs. CAROLINE STANNARD, 
New Orleans, gift to Tulane University, for 
a libra building, $50,000. 
TURNER, ELISHA, Torrington, 
bequest to the Torrington Library 
ciation, $100,000 : 

VAN WICKLE, 


Conn., 
ASSO- 


AUGUSTUS, Hazleton, 
Penn., bequests to Princeton University, 
$45,000; Brown University, $45,000; Lafay- 
ette College, $30,000 

VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
gift from Boston alumnae, $25,000, securing 
proffered gift of like amount, all for a 
biological laboratory 

VILLARD, HENRY, New York, bequests 
American Museum of Natural History, and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, each $5,000, 
three other institutions in New York each 
$2,500, and to Columbia and Harvard Unie 
versities, unrestricted, each $50,000, 

VADSWORTH, HERBERT and WILL- 
IAM A., joint gift to Harvard University, 
$26,500, 

WALLACE, RODNEY, Fitchburg, Mass., 
gift to Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
$20,000. 

WARNER, EZRA J., Chicago, gift to 
Middlebury (Vt.) College for a science hall, 
$20,000, supplementing a previous gift for 
the same purpose of $50,000. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
friends, names withheld, for endowment of 
chair of Biblical History and Literature 
and the Kimball Professorship of Art, each 
$50,000; to gymnasium fund, $5,000 

WELLS, DAVID AMES, Norwich, Conn., 
(died 1898,) bequests made avafiable by the 
death of his son, David Dwight Wells, to 
Harvard University, Williams College, and 
the City Library, Springfield, Mass., each 
s 000 

VESTINGHOUSE 
Walter C. Kerr, gift 
a complete outfit of 
costing 500 

WHITIN, 


gifts from 


COMPANY, through 
to Cornell University 
the Parsons turbine 


Mrs. JOHN C., Whitinsville, 
Mass., gift to Wellesley College, a fully 
equipped astronomical observatory 

WHITNEY, DAVID, Detroit, Mich., 
quests to Alma and Olivet Colleges, 


$5,000. 

WIDENER, PETER A. B., Philadelphia, 
gift to the « , for a memorial library, his 
costly residence and its contents. 

WILSON, MYRON H., Chicago, gift to 
the Northwestern University Settlement, 
for the erection of a new hall, $50,000. 

WOLCOTT, ex-Gov. ROGER, Boston, be- 
quests to Harvard University, $20,000; 
Massachusetts General Hospital and Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, each $5,000; Mil- 
ton Public Library, $2,000; Hampton Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, and Wol- 
ecott Library, Litchfield, Conn., each $1,000, 

WOODFORD, STEWART L., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., gift to Berkeley Institute for three 
scholarships, $9,000. 

YANKTON (S. D.) COLLEGE, gifts from 
friends, $30,000, securing gift from Dr, 
Daniel K. Pearsons of Chicago of $50,000. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, Hyde Park, Mass., gift from a friend 
for building fund, $25,000. 

YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
TION, New Haven, Conn., 
friends for auditorium, $35,000. 


be- 
each 


ASSOCIA- 
gifts from 
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The New York Times Saturday Review of March 30 


reports that in Boston for the month of March one of the four books most in demand, both 
at the libraries and at the bookstores, was 


THE ‘TURN OF THE ROAD. 


BY 


EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHINGHAM. 


This is the story of a singer, 
of her absorption in her art, and of the strong-willed. 
self-retiant man who would marry her. 
room in the woman’s life for love, and no thought in 
but it is only through the 
weakness of a great misfortune that he gains his 
truest strength and through the renunciation of her 
ambition that she conquers fame. 


the man’s mind of failure ; 


$1.50. 


There is no 


From all paste of the country 
and from persons well known come reports of the 
dezp interest this story has excited, the eagerness with 
which it is read, the enjoyment of its humor -and the 
tears its pathos evokes, the admiration rous:d for the 
principal characters, appreciation of the rare charm of 
the style, and great satisfaction with a love story at 


once so pure, so persistent, and so impassioned. 


Attention is invited to the following estimates of the book by highly competent judges 


A powerful story by anew American writer . . 
alive with interest and movement from the first chapter 
to the last. . The strength of the book lies in the 
rapid movement of the story, the sharp, clear character 
drawing, the natural development of feeling and ‘incident, 
the sprighily dialogue, and the great dramatic climaxes. 
—San Frauctsco Chronicle. 


A story of absorbing interest, forcible and closely 
wrought, which the reader will find it no easy matter to 
lay aside until he has possessed himself of its outcome. 

« -» Nets tragedy, but a tale of victory won from 
defeat ; its ending is not simple happiness, but infinite 
peace after storm, . . . An intense and concen- 
trated sto-y which closely holds attention. —M. Avamkee 


One of the most admirable things about this book 
is its faithfulness to ideals, In these days of the strenu- 
ous young woman, to whom a career is the one thing in 
life to be desired, it is well for gir's to read a book in 
which is held up to clear analysis such a character as 
that of this heroine. . It is not a bit didactic, 
just entertaining, inspiring and helpful. —Boston “Budget. 


The author has a single clear purpose throughout; 
it is to tell the evolution of a woman’s soul from the 


. calm realm of the intellectual to the higher one of senti- 


timent and deep feeling . . . . the theme steadily 
deepens and grows richer as the story progresses.—N. Y. 


It is a well finished piece of literary art, and the in- 
terest aroused with the opening pages increases as the 
story develops. . .. Its incidents are full of dra- 
matic force.—San Francisco Argonaut. 


It is a love story pure and simple... . Crisp, 
bright dialogue snd brilliant characterization are scat- 
tered all through th: book. ... The interest of the 
Story never flags. It isa very clever novel.—Brooklyn 
Eagie. 


The story is one that is inspiring to deep thought. It 
shows the real littleness of any life in which ambition is 
allowed to smothér love, or even natural kindliness. . . . 
The volume will be read and remembered. The ques- 
tions suggested need thoughtful answers. © The situations 


Sentinel 


Home F ournal. 


Sold by all Booksellers, 


are strongly dramatic.—‘Boston Advertiser. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COo., Boston and New York. 


sont * 


BEST 50 BOOKS OF ‘1900. 


Results of Voting rene Librarians in 
This State as to Those Best 
Adapted to Village Libraries. 


The New York State Library. each Jan- 
wary prints a list of 500 of the leading 
books of the previous year, and submits it 
to the librarians of the State and others 
interested, for a vote as to which are the 
best fifty books to be added to a village 
library. About 200 people usually express 
these opinions, which are tabulated below. 
Bight books not included in the original 
list had each one vote. For several years 
past the results of this voting have been 
given in one of the Spring numbers of 
Tus New York Times SatuRpAyY Review. 
In the lst printed below, the books are 
arranged in the order of their rank as to 
the number of votes given for them. 


Obviously, this list must not be received 
as authoritative, but simply as an expres- 
sion of the opinions of persons so situated 
as to know what books are most in demand, 
even if they are not intrinsically the best. 
The vote depends entirely on the voter's 
idea of what should determine the additions 
to a village library, many believing it bet- 
ter to add a second-rate book that will be 
widely read than a better one which will 
be called for less than half as often. 


With this list as a basis, the State Libra- 
ry issues every Spring a bulletin of about 
200 of the best books. This bulletin repre- 
sents the judgment of the State Library 
staff and is annotated so as to indicate 
clearly the nature of each book, thus mak- 
ing it of great practical value not only as 
a guide to buying for public and private 
libraries, but as a check list for individual 
reading. When published, single copies 
may be had frofn the State Library, at Al- 
bany, for 10 cents. 

- Rank. _.. Votes. 

1. JOHNSTON, MARY—To Have and 

to Hold. Houghton, $1.50..... o> ABO 

2 THOMPSON, ERNEST SETON— 

Biography of a Grizzly, Century, 
Aes cibin 0BE into bad 2.9 biteided et mvs 181 
3 BACHELLER, I. A ‘Eben Holden. 
Lothrop, $1.00,...,.......... bop epacdee 
4 STEDMAN, E. C., ed—-An Ameri- 
‘can ee 1787-1899. Hough-./ 


Rte ween eee ee 


: 


Tale of the eaatwoley Hempfields. 
Macmillan, $1.50 

BARRIE, J. M.—Tommy and Grizel. 
Scribner, $1.50 

HOWELLS, W. D.—Literary Friends 
and Acquaintance. Harper, $2.50... 

CRAWFORD, F. M.—In the Palace 
of the King. Macmillan, $1.50.... 

FISKE, JOHN—Mississippi Vailey 
in Civil War. Houghton, $2 

TARKINGTON, BOOTH—Monsieur 
Beaucaire. McClure, $1.25 

BURROUGHS, JOHN — Squirreis 
and Other Fur Bearers. Houghton, 


WENDELL, RETT—Literary 
History of America. Scribner, $3... 

ILES, GEORGE—Flame, Electrici- 
ty, and the Camera. Doubleday, 
net S 

KEELER, H. L.—Our Native Trees 
and How to Identify Them. Scrib- 
ner, net $2 

EARLE, Mrs. A. M.—Stage-Coach 
and Tavern Days. Macmillan, 


HEWLETT, M. H.—Life and Death 
of Richard Yea-and-Nay. Mac- 
millan, $1.50...... ba wna pe EWeebe sive 


EGGLESTON, EDWARD-—Transit 
of Civilization from England to 
America in the Seventeenth Cent- 
ury. Appleton, $1.50 

SCIDMORE, E. R.—China the Long- 
Lived Empire. Century, $2.50 


‘HILLIS, N. D.—Influence of Christ 


in Modern Life. Macmillan, $1.50. . 

ALLEN, A. V. G.—Life and Letters 
of Phillips Brooks. 2 vols. Dut- 
ton, net $7.50 

BROOKS, E. 8.—Century Book of 
the American Colonies, Century, 

MORLEY, JOHN—Oliver Cromwell. 
Century, 338.50 

DUNNE, F. P., 
pseud.)—Mr. 


(“ Martin Dooley ” 
Dooley’s Philosophy. 


ROBERT — Unieavenea 


DAVIS, R. H.—With Both ‘Artnies 
in South Africa. Scribner, $1.50. .. 
SPOFFORD, A. R.—Book for All 


. Mrs. G. G. SETON— 
A Woman Penderfoot. Doubleday, 


HUXLEY, "LEONARD. Life and 
Letters of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, by His Son. 2 vols. Apple- 

CHAPMAN, F. M.—Bird Studies 
with a Camera. Appleton, $1.75.. 


‘LANG, ANDREW, ed.-Grey Fairy 


* aa Bice Passe < 
Speare. Macmillan, new abeaper 
"edition, aa FID saveceeenentsc 


“ 'THOMPBON, MAU RIC E- My WwW in 

ter Garden. 

35. GLASGOW, E. A. G.—Voice of the 
People. Doubleday, $1.50 

WILLIAMS, H. 8.—Story of Nine- 

teenth Century—Science. Harper, 


$2.50 
BYRN, E. W.—Progress of Inven- 
tion in the Nineteenth Century. 


McCLURE, A. K.—Our Presidents 
and How We Make Them. Harper, 


ROSTAND, EDMUND—L’ Aigion; 
Play in Six Acts. Russell, $1 a 

ELY, R. T.—Monopolies and Trusts. 
(Citizens’ Libréfry of Economics, 
Politics, and Soctology.) Macmil- 


DU CHAILLU, P. B.~—The World of 
the Great Forest. Scribner, $2.... 

April Baby's Book of Tunes, with 
the Story of How They Came to 
be Written. By the Author of 
* Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den."’ Macmillan, $1.50 

BEARD, D. C.—Jack of All Trades. 
Scribner, $2 

HARLAND, HENRY, (‘Sidney 
Luska,” pseud.)—Cardinal’s Snuff 
Box. 7 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW. Gospel of 
Wealth, and Other Timely Essays. 
Century, % Kectedcbes pho emp iiew eee ke 

RIS, J. A.—Ten Years’ War. 
Houghton, $1.50 

CLEMENS, 8. L.-—-The Man That 
Corrupted Gadicybers. 


GOSS, C. F.—Redemption of David 
Cyrson. Bowen, $1.50........ se cond 41 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE — The 
Strenuous Life. Century, $1.50.... 41 

SLOCUM, JOSHUA—Sailing Alone 
Around the World, Century, $2... 41 


CLASSIFIED SUMMARIES. 

Of these 50 books, 14 are classed as fic- 
tion, 7 as juvenile, 6 as sociology, 4 as nat- 
ural science, 4 as biography, 3 as essays, 
&c., 3 as ea and travel, 3 as Amer- 
ican pantry. 2a try, 1 as a book of 


qeterance, m, 1 as useful arts, 
as humor, and as history of foreign 


Ae oh blishing houses represented 1 
o pu n 
the oreagcing I ist the commit is as follows: 

and The Macmillan 
he ny? Seribner’s 


The Century Com 
Compary, each 8 

7 book; Brothers and 

0, oh 5 books; D. 

ubleday, & Co., 


2 coke) the ee ee pany 
and ussell, eac books, and 

beok for hae of the following houses: G. P. 
's Green ie 


Sons, 
the Loth pan McClure, 
Co., E. PP atten Co., and 


Century, $1.50........ 50 


Good Goverament 
Without 
Politics and Bosses 


“IN QOUDEMON” 


By Dr. H. S. DRAYTON. 
AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 


The Grafton Press, Pubs., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Century Company, each 3 books; D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., Frederick A. Stokes & Co., 
G. R. Putnam's Sons, and T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., each 2 books, and 1 book for each of 
Henry Holt & Co., 
Maynard 
Marquis 


the’ following houses: 

Fleming H. Revell & Co., Small, 

é Co., N. W. Henley, and A. N. 
Co. 


A Fine Book of the Sea.* 


A strong, a robust method has, Mr. Frank 
T. Bullen when he writes of the sea. And 
this heartiness comes in straight line to an 
Englishman. To others he leaves the ma- 
rine melodrama. Besides other qualities the 
author of ‘A Sack of Shakings”’ is very 
much of a naturalist, but with no inclina- 
tion to write scientifically. Then, too, Mr. 
Bullen has his humorous side, for there are 
many comic situations on board ship. One 
chapter with the title ‘‘Country Life on 
Board Ship" tells of the longings of the 
skipper for the green things which belong 
to the land. and how he satisfied his de- 
sires. A true sympathy is shown for ani- 
mal life and the love the sailor has for the 
dogs and cats, his companions on the fo'- 
castle. 

Might we not call, in a certain way, Mr. 
Bullen the Gilbert White of the sea? We all 
have in mind Mobby Dick, that champion 
of the whales. In his “The Orphan” Mr. 
Bullen describes the cachelot and his prow- 
ess, and Herman Melville's masterpiece Is 
recalled. That is a curious thing which the 
author comments on, and it is the person- 
ality of the ship: 

One man will study deepest mathemati- 
eal problems, will perfectly apply his for- 
mula, and see them socurenay. embodied in 
steel or timber, so that by all ordinary laws 
of cause and effect the ee A 
should be a marvel of 5 8 y, and 
strength. And she is a failure. She Ris oak 
erank, a ee > — br knows and dreads; 

ble to steer Nad catlntantartin orily. "Auater 
builder onawed of a scintilla of mathe- 
diagrams. wi begin 


impatient of 
apparc 0° tities ot, and re "to ste! 
Se a hand be eet 3s 
manifested in wrapetul ym monet ive shape. 
And that ioe will be hat the other is 
not. As e Mak of into ther frame had 
os she 
behaves ee intelligence and becomes the 
sent the oo fortunate enough 
‘|e ates 


cree 
ee : 





JEROME K. JEROME 


Observations of Henry. py tne author vf “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow," ‘ Three 
Mer on Wheels," ete. 12mo, -eloth, with Te an in naa $1.25. 


a, tapion 6 in, his ifiiroitable . ya 
er, 2 Swalter narrated h 
author wen told in his own “abeervaaing ‘or 


‘JOHN URI LLOYD - AMELIA-£. BARR 
Etidorhpa. py the author of “ Stringtown | Souls of Passage. 


on the Pike,” etc. 12mo, eloth, iilws- “The Bow of Orange Ribbon," ete. 
yy . 
—s ie "Dag An dard ve {2nio, cloth, fMiistFatéd, $1.50. 
he strange history 0! mysterious be- " 
ing and the aceount of a-remarkable jour- A story of Scotland of a century ago, told 
The story is a creation quite out of with the simplicity and naivete, combined 
pars fiction, and even as a a’ with clearness of insight, that distinguish 
Lloyd's. .Btringtown ore ould attract es | Mrs. Barr's work and that have won for it 
newed attention to this book. a popularity showing no signs of diminution, 


MAX PEMBERTON 


Pro Patria. py tne author of 
$1.50. 


The story of an English Captain of Hussars, his love affairs, and his adventures in 
France and England, The book has a strong plot and a well-conceived love story. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 


The Fanatics. By the author of ‘Lyrics A Question of Silence. By 
of Lowly Life,"’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. of the Sherburne books, etc. 
$1.50. 

Miss Douglas has already established a 
reputation as a writer of stories for the 
young, but, like Miss Alcott, Miss Ewing, 
and other ‘* juvenile "’ writers, she has also 
proved her ability to construct a fine story 
of sentiment and action for older readers 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


John Charity. ny the 


By the author of 


‘The Garden of Swords,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 


the author 
12mo, cloth, 


The action of this story takes place 
chiefly in a litthe Ohio town at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. Mr. Dunbar has 
drawn a vivid and realistic picture of the 
time, and still one that is probably not too 
highly colored. 


author of ‘‘ The Procession of Life,"’ ete. $1.50. 


An interesting romance of life in California, of which The New York Tribune says 
“A rattling tale, full of surprise and adventure, with characters in. it that are well coh- 
ceived and well drawn. It has the true spirit, and it is as readable a story of love and 
tragedy as the deyotee of contemporary fiction could desire, 


WILLIAM LE QUEX | JOSEPHINE-C. SAWYER 


Her Majesty’s [linister. ry the au Every Incha King. ny JOSEPHINE 
thor of ‘‘ Secrets of Monte Carlo,"" etc. CAROLINE SAWYER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. This differs from many of the historical 
This is a curious chapter of the secret novels of the day in that it is not chiefly a 

history of a nation, a narrative of strange story of duels, but is more a study of char- 

facts and diplomatic wiles. It deals with acter. The hero is Henry V.,.of England, 
the betrayal of a State secret, and the com- then Prince of Wales, and the remance it- 
plications which thereupon ensue self is founded entirely upon fact. 


FRANKFORT MOORE 


According to Plato. #y Fr. FRANKFORT MOORE, author of ‘ The 
cloth, $1.50, 
A novel in the wittiest and most amusing manner of this author. It is a remarkable 


satire on London life, London letters, and London love. Epigrammatic, interesting, divert- 
ing, and just the sort of book to pack in @ grip or read. on a steamer chair, 


12mo, cloth, 


Jessamy Bride,"’ 


ete. 12mo, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


’ SECOND ( 
| EDITION | 


By MELVILLE D. POST, au- 
thor of “ The Strange Schemes 
af Randolph Mason,” “The 


Man of the Last Resort.” 


Life had a strange, mediaeval tinge in the old 
West Virginia cattle country. Mr. Post has used with 
unusual skill the power which the mountains always 
have over our imaginations. He has produced that 
rare thing—a real romance. Yet the tale is true as 
the gospel (every detail is from the author's i 
experience); but its poetry, its beauty, its occz 
sional wild humor or solemnity stir and fasdiuate 
us as only the fairy tales of childhood could. 

No more beautiful and praiseworthy work of 
fiction has appeared this season. 


First edition exhausted in three days. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Those Books Mr. Foster Chose. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Would Tae New York Times SaTuRDAY 
Review publish a partial Hst of the books 
referred to in its editorial article on ‘ Room 
for the LNerature of Power’? I refer to 
the-collection of 1,013 velumes inthe Provi- 
dence Library. Such a@ list would greatly 
ald thase who desire to know whet are con- 
sidered: books. of power.” READER. 

New York, March 24, 1901, . 


. 


Mr. Foster, the librarian of the Provi- 
dence Library, has kindly furnished Tue 
SATURDAY REVIEW with a list of author® 
whose works are included: in his Standard 
Library. They are as follows: 


Addison, Herodotus, 
Aeschylus, Homer, 
A@sop, Horace, 
a Kempis, Hugo, 
Antoninus, (Marcus Au-Johnson, 

relius,) Jonson, 
Arablan Nights, Junius, 
Arlosto, Keats, 
Aristophanes, La Fontaine, 
Aristotle, Lamb, 
Arnold, (Matthew,) Landor, 
Bacon, Le Sage, 
Bible, The, Lessing, 
Boswell, Lowell, 
Browning, B.,) Macaulay, 
Browning, Machiavelli, 
Bunyan, Mahabharata, The, 
Burke, Malory, 
Burns, Milton, 
Byron, Moliere, 
Caesar, Montaigne, 
Calderon, More, 
Camoens, Nibelungenlied, The, 
Carlyle, Omar Khayyam, 
Cervantes, Ovid, 
Chanson de Petrarch, 
Chaucer, Plato, 
Cicero, Plutarch, 
Coleridge, Polo, (Mareo,) 
Corneille, Pope, 
Dante, Racine, 
De Foe, Ramayana, 
Demosthenes, Sappho, 
De Quincey, Schiller, 
Dickens, Seott, 
Dryden, Shakespeare, 
Dumas, Shelley, 
Eliot, (George,) Sidney, 
Emerson, Sophocles, 
Epictetus, Spectator, 
Erasmus, Spenser, 
Furipides, Swift, 
Federalist, The, Tacitus, 
Fielding, 
Franklin, 
Froissart, 
Gibbon, 


(Mrs, E 
(Robert,) 


Roland, 


The, 


Theoc ritus, 
Goethe, Thusydides, 
Gotismith, Virgil, 

Gray, Walton, 
Hawthorns, Wordsworth, 
Heine, Xe nophon, 


The Need { Sie the Above List. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have been deeply interested in your edi- 
torial article on ‘‘ Room for the Literature 
of Power,’’ in your issue of March 2 and 
the letter from prominent librarians in 
your issue of March 23. The finest thing 
you can do, as a Godsend to the 
reader, is to publish the entire list of the 
Providence collection of 1,013 books. I 
4hink a number containing that list wauld 
be one of the most valuable numbers ever 
printed of your invaluable SaTuRDAY RE- 
vrew. I know from long experience with 
students that they are daily in need of such 
a list for reference—a list of ‘“ Books of 
Power.”" NORMAN ASTLEY. 

New York. March 31, 1901, 


average 


| Librarians Should neon the 


Reading of Them. 


New York Times Saturday Review: 
The efforts of the Providence Public Li 
brary to make Its readers familiar with 
what is termed literature of power, or what 
one would call the choicest and best of the 
world’s literature, is certainly an enterprise 
not only praiseworthy but worthy of imita- 
institutions. However, it is 
self-evident that but few libraries are so 
well situated as to have the 
as the means to give the reading publi 
such opportunities. Nobody wiil question 
the advisability and utility of such 
libvaries. But what can a small institution 


To The 


tion by other 


space as well 


select 


do in order to serve similar purposes? It i 
a fact that such work may be 
by a library of 


undertaken 
limited means in a small 
place, and the managers of 
similar 


what cannot be 


tions have 
done on a large seale and 
favorable conditions 


attempted with the means on 


under so 
tainly be 
hand 
This end may be 
small standard literature 
These may be increased as the 
library grows older and possibly richer, If 
such libraries cannot bring before their 
patrons a large number of books 


reached by 
collections of 


collections 


ing the choicest and best literature in the 
finest editions, attractive in themselves, so 
as to invite browsing among books, 
give its readers an 
themselve 
the library 


erature, 


it may 
make 


collection 


opportunity to 
acquainted with the 
may own of such standard lit- 
and give them the 
amining such books at leisure Such a 
collection if once popular will induce many 
to substitute for their daily book 
them fully as much enjoy- 
taste 


novel 
that will give 
ment, and at the 
and give culture 


same time elevate 


The manner in which the 
suffalo Public 


er in 


Providence and 
bring their read- 
best literatur: 


Libraries 
with the 
nist certainly be fruitful of \ 
ults, and such rooms 
to which th 
hould be 


contact 
iluable re- 
full of choicest books 
public have free admi 
planned by every library. 
A. L. PECK, 
Gloversvije Free Circulating Library) 
Gloversville, N. Y., April 2, 1901 


Librarian, 


A Step in the Right Directioa. 
o The New York 
The establishment of a room for standard 
literature—the literature-of power—by the 
Providence Free seems to me a 
step in a right direction. 
The “ open-shelf system, it is true, 
all the books in the library, 


Times Saturday Review: 


Library 
notabk 


good or 


| better, at the disposal of the readers, but 


as books are classified, for convenience 





such institu- | 
responsibilities; and | 
| see—that is, if I will but go to Providence, 
might cer- | 


exhibiting | 


represent- | 


privilege of ex- | 


| nibble leisurely, a 


| er heard of before, and which 


| library? 
| see—saon have 


| loosa, to find for themselves * 


j ure? Oh, the joy 


osophy, &e., 80 It Seems to me not fllogical 
to gather the great books that a consensus 
of wise opinion has agreed upon, and make 
that cotlection as conspicuous and as at- 
tractive as possible. 

The great danger in this day of many 
books is the miscellaneous character of our 
reading. The great men of our coutitry were 
nourished on a few great books. 

The library, while it should not unduly 
vee with the’ itbérty of _ seléetion, 
should certainly advise as te the character 
of reading. The establishment of © the 
special standard literature room is in the 
nature of such advice. 

In your editorial article, ‘‘ Room for the 
Literature of Power,’ of March 2, on the 
subject of the Providence Library, you say 
that “teachers and college instructors 
have, in many instances, taken much inter- 
est in sending their pupils to this room.” 
This educational use of such a room is its 
greatest. advantage. There are in New 
York City nearly fifteen thousand teach- 
ers. How potent an influence for good a 
similar room in our aity might be in acting 
as a constant reminder of the permanent 
in literature! How excellent the taste for 
good reading would be that of the children 
brought by those teachers in touch with 
the precious life-blood of rare spirits! 

The example of the Providence Library is 
1 most commendable one to follow. 

HENRY M. LEIPZIGER, 
Director of the Aguifar Free Library. 
New York, April 1, 190L . 


Public Library Needed. 


To The New York Timea Saturday Review: 
3elonging to no librarians’ association, 
ring, or club, I am but “one stork on a 
hill,” way down South, in Savannah, 
trying in a very modest way to get the 
people interested in our Httle cifculating 
Mbrary, which we attempted to start ten 
years ago, but in reality have not started 
yet. 
Your “ 


Ga., 


Books of Power” pro and con an- 
swers,. in very style, seem to 
flow at a lively rate, and, being 
what interested on this line, I venture a 
few flashlights upon the subject. 

I have read with increasing delight every 
word of the great librarians upon this sub- 
ject, and I think Mr. Billings, Miss Hazel- 
tine, and Mr. Edwin White Gaillard said 
what I can only reiterate. 

Since public libraries are ‘‘ public trusts,” 
of course it means that their custodians 
have quite a load to carry in trying to 
please all and hold the directors down 
while the expense sky- 
ward in an 

Being too poor to keep up and maintain 
a. free lyceum and reeding-room scheme 
which I opened directly after the Spanish- 
American ,war, I proffered the gity the 
loan of my books for a term of years free, 
/ut unfortunately the city, just at that 
time .not having the necessary funds in 
hand for the establishment of a free 
public library, was compelled to decline my 
offer, though the offer is still open, and a 
partial catalogue or list is subject to any 
competent and capable 


readable 
some- 


account is going 


‘automobile style.’ 


promoters of such 
a scheme or plan in ahy city. 

As publie libraries are simply the beacon 
lights along the shores of time, it be- 
hooves the librarians to keep good oil, 
nd thus prevent the 
intellectual 
uncertainty. 
that he 
grass to grow 
grew’ is 
factor to mankind | say he 


(good books,) a strand- 


ing’ of many an craft upon 
the coast of 
It has 
‘two blades of 


one tormerly 


been said who causes 
where but 
considered a bene- 
who causes 
ideas to shoot 


two bright where but one 


shot is that man. 
W. H. TARVER, 
March 30, 101 


former)y 


Savannah, Ga., 


From a Browser’s Point of View. 


To The New York 
From wha I read in THE 
REVIEW of March 23, I 
thanks that I 


Times Saturday Review: 

SATURDAY 
may now give 
have lived long enough to 


R. I.—what | have despaired of ever seeing 
again in any alled well-regulated public 
restoration of the very fea- 


been 


library, viz., the 
ture which has utterly condemned as 
ation—the fe book brow- 
sers generally fought hard to retain, giving 
up the fight twenty years ago, and 
submitting to the inevitable only after total 
defeat all along the lines—free access to the 
helves. That common feature of public li- 

braries 
versally forbidden, but made impossible, as 
a rule. But here is the splendid new libra- 
ry of Providenee, R. I., which has set apart 
room for the literature of 


beyond tole ature 


some 


fifty years ago, ts now not only uni- 


power, “a 
place for the enjoyment of books pure and 
simple wall the inscription, ‘* The 
books invite you, not to study, but to taste 
That to the 
a chance once 
where, seeking 
particular—tasting anything, ev- 
erything—he may gratify certain intellect- 
ual cravings, first acquired, no doubt, when, 
under dispensation, he was 
permitted to 


; On it 
ind read Taste! browser 


means a good deal more to 
place 


nothing ir 


quite another 


rummage round "" among the 
books, making friends of many he had ney- 
under the 
present sys would never known 
at all. Rhode Island, 


where one may now browse upon at least a 


tem he 
Hlappy Providence, 
thousand books and more, and those care- 
fully selected from st uthors will 
the restoration be extended to the main 
Will the dusty long 
rows of cells—prisoners ever asks to 
temporary release, at least, 
curiosity of explorers turned 
something to 
buried treas- 
in that finding of a book 


looking for book whose 
a mystery—a book you were 
chiefly because you knew 


andard a 


prisoners of 
nobody 


through the 


read,’ discovering inevitably 


you were not 
contents were 


read, 


eager to 





mothing about it whatever, a single browse 
begetting the impatience to know more, a 
joy inexorably banished from the model li- 
brary of to-day. 

Who can estimate the increase in the edu- 
cational influence of our libraries should 
their buried petentiality be called into life— 
their possibilities. for usefulness be fully 
utilized? What a widening of the intellect- 
fal horizen for many readers, when in place 
of drawing from the vast resources of a 
great library only what they ask for— 
books they never would have asked for— 
never could—may be discovered and tasted 
through curiosity, that tasting insuring the 
reading which may open a new world of 
knowledge. Under the present system, 
asking for ‘‘ something to read "’ at most li- 
braries limits many readers to the popular 
books of the hour—the best selling books, 
particularly—-the most-talked-about novels, 
no matter their merit. That a book has “a 
great run” at a-public library is no proof 
whatever that it may not be classified 
trash. Lists made from the catalogues 
include few if any of the hidden treasures 
that only the browser will bring to light. 

“Taste and read.’’ Why it is enough to 
tempt a browser far away from Provi- 
Rk. 1. to make the journey thither, 
to see if it can be true that there is 
library at least in this land of mag- 
nificent libraries where free access may be 
had the shelves—where any book may 
be taken down without consent of a libra- 
rian, the filling out of a blank slip, &c. 

The letters that Andrew Carnegie is re- 
ceiving these days must centain much 
unique advice, and no doubt valuable sug- 
gestions. Possibly some would-be browser 
has implored him to found at least one li- 
brary upon the very basis that makes the 
standard literature department of the 
Providence Library so attractive: ‘‘ A place 
for the enjoyment of books pure and sim- 
ple ’’—an enjoyment actually giving prece- 
dence to almost everything else—a library 
which may demonstrate, let us hope, that 
it is not true that free shelves are but 
another name for chaos, and that of all 
the impracticable, insane notions of wild 
visionaries that of making the books of a 
library accessible to the public generally 
takes the “Serene 1 fold my hands 
and wait.” 


as 


dence, 
just 
one 


to 


lead. 


JANE MARSH PARKER. 
Detroit, Mich., March 1, 1901. 


ace 
Love of Good Books a Natural, Not 
a Cultivated, Taste. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

No one has ever defined delight, and no 
ene ever will. It has to be experienced. 
The way my heart leaped at the publica- 
tion of Mr. Bostwick’s penetrating thought 
in answer to your library question Would 
doubtless have been a curious ‘phénonénon 
to the scientifically disposed,’ Hhd they bé®n 
privileged to study it under ¢i¥etimStances 
favorable to analysis, and I confess myself 
to a passing question as to just why it 
did so. The answer, I suppose, lies deep 
in the foundations of our best wishes for 
humanity. The discovery of the laws of 
education being its only hope, as some of 
us teachers firmly believe, how important 
it is that such ideas as this diseussion dl- 
vulges—for all the letters are interesting as 
s0 much light from a source that has hith- 
erto kept itself in comparative obscurity— 
sheuld be spread broadcast! The old and 
homely saying, ‘‘ You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can't make him drink,” 
has been quoted in how many applications, 
and yet, how slowly its philosophy creeps 
into school curricula and-school manage- 
ment! ‘It is doubtful,’ says Mr. Bost- 
wick, ‘‘ whether the man who sets out to 
read Grote's ‘ History of Greece,’ for in- 
stance, because he thinks it will ‘improve 
his mind,’ will derive any benefit from it. 
He will undoubtedly come to a permanent 
stop in the second or third volume, (I have 
statistics that convince me of this,) and 
his failure will probably discourage him 
from making another trial.” This must 
attract attention. The didactic side of edu- 
cation has so much to learn, and realizes 
it so little. The parent thinks the books 
that made him ‘“what he is’’ must be the 
proper stepping stones to culture for his 
children. @he fact is that even among lov- 
er: of good books there is probably none 
that loves all good books, To cile an ex- 
treme personal instance, let.me stateythat 
at eighteen I sat up nights to read Macau- 
lay’s ‘Hustory of England,’ and afterward 
found that [ could not pay attention to 
Feoude’s, though the, te.me, more charm- 
ing author had made me in love with the 
subject. I never forgave myself for this 
incompetency, until I got absolution from 
Emerson, many years afterward. 

As to censorship. Adults support the li- 
braries, and the patrons of the public li- 
braries would rightfully: regard any obvi- 
ous attempt to direct their choice of read- 
ing matter as an impertinence. But the 
very mothers and fathers who select trashy 
books for their own entertainment are 
often most desirous that their children 
should read only “ improving" books, and 
would sanction most heartily any measure 
looking toward a better taste in the rising 
generation. Mr. Thompson tells us that, 
as a very general rule, light readers, hav- 
ing their atterition caught by references to 
works of the higher grades, ‘‘ proceed from 
a poor to a better class of reading matter.” 
His observations of course have been made 

~—wpon the library public, that class of read- 
ers that places itself within the reach of 
organized. salvation, not upen the yellow 
newspaper devotee, who picks up anything 
and everything, anywhere and everywhere, 
reads it if it dees not Jook too solid, and 
shuns all library doors as altogether too 
suggestive of the lesson-hearing school he 
once attended... Now, is it true that the 
lighter lterature admitted to library 
shelves is all of the kind that points high- 
“ef by Its‘ suggestions or its references? If 
‘not, is not-a sifting process practicable, and 


hig, , 


| 





the reading 
books 
in the 


some scheme of 
of the suggestive 
and keeping the 


encouraging 

class of ‘“ easy" 
utterly valueless 
background, without anh obtrusive cen- 
sorship? Even the idea of “best book 
cards "’ is offensive to a highly individual- 
istic sense. Mayn’'t librarians be the least 
bit sly about it? May they not regard their 
institutions as traps, to be baited with se- 
lected light literature? At least, may not, 
and does not, the shadow of this idea enter 
into library administration? 

As a further illustration of how absolute- 
ly relative is the d&wning of ideas, let me 
confess that to me this discussion is a 
revelation of the great value of the li- 
brarian’s function in a_ people's educa- 
tional The power and desire of 
these agents of progress to make treasure 
seekers of their patrons makes them in- 
deed “ fishers of men"! 

But why read ‘‘ Henry Esmond ’''? 

E. E. K. WARNER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 3, 1901. 


systeni. 


An “Open Door” Policy Among 
the Classics. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The suggestion of THe Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW, made in the editorial article of 
March 2, that in public libraries a room be 
set apart for the best literature, for read- 
ers, interested me greatly, since every fre- 
quenter of a public library (of whom T am 
one) cannot but have been impressed with 
the insistence of the demand for the latest 
books out, especially for the latest novels, 
The young readers are attracted bY fresh, 
new books about which people are talking, 
and not to read them as they appear seems 
almost akin to a disgrace, or a want of 
taste. Consequently, the tried and true, 
old-time books stand neglected on the 
shelves, and it will take something more 
than the prepared room for the assemblag* 
vf the books of power to attract this class 
of rcaders. 

Many readers can trace the growth of the 
development of their taste for books, and 
the estimations of the present do not cor- 
respond to the tastes of their youth, nor 
did their youthful tastes indicate in what 
direction they later found themselves still 
“ browsing.”’ There is a fairy period, a 
Byronic period, a fiction period of the ro- 
mantic type, a classic period, a historic 
period, a taste for the egsay, and so on, in 
widely divergent ways. Some readers final- 
ly settle down to one particular kind 
literature, such as helps them most, pos- 
sibly biography and personal literature, 
such as the Browning or Victor Hugo let- 
ters. All these thoughts suggested them- 
selves to me on reading your editorial, and 
came up again on secing the response from 
so many of the leading librarians. One 
particularly interested me, that the li- 
trdrian of Columbia University, Mr. Can- 
field. Even librarians do not all agree as 
the expediency of the plan, but all would 
like to see it tried. The Columbian librarian 
illustrates from personal experience, and, 
with either rare good wit, or, was it a 
“hit'’? he curls up in an easy chair and 
reads ‘‘ Henry Esmond ”’ far into the night, 
and retires with renewed strength and a 
feeling that life is really worth living after 
all. Now “ Henry Esmond” is in the esti- 
mation of some discriminating readers the 
choicest work of fiction produced during 
the nineteenth century. But he confesses 
he has never read that new book, ‘* When 
Knighthoud Was in Flower,"’ one of the 
most dainty, exquisite love steries of any 
time, with just enough fact for a back- 
ground to give it the fashionable historic 
tint now so prevalent; but I venture to say 
that if he had chosen to take up “‘ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower” he would 
have been equally as “ refreshed,”’ and if 
he retired before it was finished, it would 
have been abott the fifth or sixth hour of 
the new dey; that if it had the same 
effect upon him it has had en some other 
readers. There is many a clever stroke of 
genius in the ‘elling of that simple tale of 


love and strategy, and we have concluded 
that all old books ‘are not necessarily good 
enough to be placed among the classics, 
nor are all new books bad enough to be 
fcrever excluded from that privileged room. 
Whenethe Carnegie new Public Library of 
Washington, D. C., is completed we trust 
the librarian will try the experiment and 
set apart a room for the “ standard li- 
brary,” but we trust it will also be not too 
exclusive, but inclusive enough to take fn 
a goes book that is undeniably good in the 
estimation of critics who are not giving an 
opinion at so much per line to attract 
buyers. EMILY LEE SHERWOOD. 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1901. 
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THE ARNOLD First Epirions.—An thter- 
esting and important new biblography of 
American first editions is now in course of 
printing at the Marion Press, Jamaica, 
which will be issued by Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., about May 1. The book will! be lim- 
ited in its issue, an edition of 120 copies 
only being printed, 100 of which will be for 
sale a$} $10 per copy. This volume, “A 
Record of the Arnold Collection of Ameri- 
can First Editions,” is said to have been 
edited by the well-known bibliographer, 
Mr. Luther Livingston, whose article on 
the Arnold sale in the March number of 
The Bookman has attracted much aiten- 
tion. The book will give the cost in red 
and the selling price in black of each item, 
with the number, title, and year of its pur- 
ehase of each yolume in that collection. 
Another interesting feature of the «book 
will be a statement, in each instance, as to 
whether the volume described was bought 
at auction or at private sale, thus giving 
the complete histéry of each volume in the 
collection. The book will also contain a 
number of interesting fac similes that were 


not used in the catalogue, so that both 
trom the extreme interest and value of its 
contents, as- well as from its exceedingly 
limited issue, the volume will be found one 
almost sure to become scarce even before 
{ts actual issue. Mr. Arnold's “ First. Re- 
rt,” the catalogues of his two sales, and 
e present ‘ Record,” al the Smuatw 
typography of Marion Freon form 
an interesting addition to the shelves of 
collectors generally, - ; : 
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~ 2 EDITH 
WHARTON 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES 


A new volume of stories marked by her 


CONTENTS: 
The Duchess at Prayer. 
The Angel at the Grave: 
The Recovery. 
“Copy”: A Dialogue. 
The Rembrandt. 
The Moving Finger. 


The Confessional, 


usual distinction of “style and of great range 
and variety. Several of them have not been 
published Each 
crisis of extraordinary intensity in the life of 
the characters. The book is 


I2mo, $1.50. 


serially. story depicts a 


one or more of 


one of wonderful vitality. 


WITHOUT A WARRANT. 
By Hildegard Brooks. 


A novel of a new sort, piquant, entertaining, and amusing to an unusual 
degree, with a plot of ingenuity and mystery and a delightfully unconven- 
tional and satisfying denouement. Miss Brooks is a born story-teller, ond 
most people will read the book at one sitting if it takes all night. Pub- 
iished to-day. 


I2mo. $1.50. 


LT 


Mrs. Gilbert’s Stage Reminiscences 
With many portraits and other illustrations from rare sources. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. 


No woman familiar to and admired by the present generation has had so long 
and so interesting a career on the American stage as Mrs. Anne Hartley Gil- 
bert, of Mr. Daly's company. The recollections of her busy life and the leaders 
of the stage with whom she has been brought into contact are among the most 


entertaining of their kind. 
I2mo. $1.50 net. 


Under Tops’ls and Tents 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 


Humorous, pathetic, dramatic, and occasionally even tragic, these experiences 
cover a wide range of life. from the skylarking at Annapolis to heartrending scenes 
in the war with Spain. The book hasa rare personal attractiveness and is of no 


little historical value. 
Ilastrated, 12mo. $1.50. 


SD EDITION—THE INLANDER 


HARRISON ROBERTSON'S 
promise of great popularity. 


vigorous novel was published March 21st, and gives 


I2mo. $1.50. 


All Booksellers or 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


IN APRIL 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING 
AMONG THE DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBU FORS 
TO ITS FOUR APRIL ISSUES: 


Theodore Roosevelt, 


Vice-President of the United States. 


” 


John D. Long, 


Secretary of the Navy 


William R. Merriam, 


Director of the Census. 


John Hyde, 


Statistician of the Department of Agriculture. 


Vice-President Roosevelt will write upon “The Essence of Hero- 
ism;’’ Secretary Long wifl describe “The Naval War College;” 
Mr. Merriam will discuss “Our Future as Shown by the Census ;” 
and Mr. Hyde witl forecast “ The Agriculture of the Future.” In 
addition to these a group of twenty of the most delightful writers 
of fiction will brighten the pages of fhe April issues of 


The Yosuth’s Companion, 


An American Paper for’ the American Home, 


ANY ONE OF THESE ISSUES WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS FREE—ANY 


THREE FOR TEN CENTS. 


_ADDRESS PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 0, igor. 


New: 


German’ Life.in| 
Town and Country 
ighors,’”. 


No.'2 in “Our European Ne ‘by’ WILLIAM HARBUTT | 
DAWSON, editor of the’series, author of “ Germany and the Ger- 
mans.” 12mo. Hlustrated. $4.20 net. - ce 

- An indispensable daily companion to the traveller whose interest is in 
humanity as well as in tow-:rs and: gallerics. The treatment is not his- 

torical or politica', but answers the query : “How shoud | live if | were a 

German ?” 


French Life in | 
Town and Country 


By HANNAH LYNCH. No. 1 in “ Our Europ2an Neighbors.” — $1.20 nét. 
An altogether charming and trustworthy picture of French life assit 
really is. 
es Mice Lynch kas a bright, lively style and knows all about her subject.”’—Say 

Francisco “Bulletin. 

“A deeply interesting, well written and wise little book. Every page shows 
knowlejge. And the author’s exceeding plainness of speech, where plainness is neces- 
sary, is the more welcome that she loves France and the French.”’—London Chronicle. 


; 


Romance of the 
Feudal Chateaux 


By ElsIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. Handsomely illustrated, Svo, $3.50. 

**Mrs. Champney has finally done for the American reating public what one 
reader at least has long and ardently wished for, * * * it’s a noble and ennobl ing 
record, told with lofty enthusiasm, with broad scholarliness and with rare narrative 


charm.” —Jitertor. 
“* * * Reviving the legends which cluster about the chateaux and castles 


which have come down from the Middle Ayes. * * * The story of France takes on 
a.new light as studied in connection with the architecture of these fortified homes.’’— 


Christian Intelligencer. 


George Borrow’s Works 


A new and popular edition, containing the only authorized and complete 
texts, and including certa’n suppressed material now for the first 
time printed. Edited by WILLIAM I. KNAPP, Ph. D., LL:D., author 
of ‘ The Life of George Borrow.” Fully illustrated. 8v@, $2.00 a 
volume. 

This is the first uniform edition to appear in America, Titles: “ The 

Bible in Spain,” “ Lavengro,” ‘‘ Romany Rye,’”’ “ The Gypsies of Spain,”’ 

“ Wild Wales.” 


Dupes 


By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD. Cloth, $1.25. 

“ A novel more thoroughly original than ‘ Dupes,” in character or in 
pot, has not appeared in som: time, The “Dupes” are New York 
society people who fall under the spell of a quasi-theosophical mystic. 
Ready to-day. 


27 & 29 West 23d 
St., New York. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


THE WALDORF 


COOK BOOK 


By OSCAR TSCHIRKY, 
Maitre d’Hotel of the WALDORF-ASTORIA. 


COOKERY ever 
ete. 


The most thorough and complete treatise on PRACTICAL 
published. Indispensable to Families, Hotels, Cafes, 3oarding 
Wholesome, Palatable, Economic, and Systematic Cooking. 


Houses, 


4,000 
Menus, 


Boston Transcript: A Great Cook Book. 
An immense collection of recipes and sugges- 
tions which fill nine hundred large quarto 
pag There is hardly anything in the whole 
domain of cookery that is not touched upon 
The volume is a handsome specimen of 
book-making, 


Nearly 
Kitchen, 
bles and 
Breakfast 


Desserts, 
Preserves, 


recipes, suggestions for 
for 


Special attention given to 


Seasons Game, V« 
Fruits 


Dishes, Beverages, Confectionery, 
ice Creams and Ices, rnishings, 
Marmalades, Sauces, etc., et 


A large octavo volume of over 900 pages, and 
bound in enameled cloth which will stand any 
cleaned. A complete index makes it 


the book—$2.50. 


attractively 
of 
locate 


substantially 
and may be 
instantly 


amount wear 


easily possible to 


recipe in 


any 


For sale at all bookstores, or sent, charges prepaid, 
» upon receipt of price by 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., - Akron, Ohio. 


VISITORS TO EUROPE 


TAKE WITH YOU 


TRAVELS IN 
ENGLAND 


‘By ‘RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


With Ulustrations by Herbert Railton, 
Cover designed by F. R. Kimborough. 
Price, $1.50. 
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ETHIOPIAN MSS, 


Extremely Curious Christian Litera- 
ture Just Translated for Issue in 

_. | @ Limited Ejition.* 
.The. Ethiopia -ef the Bible and of ancient 
classical history was. an important and 
powerful kingdom, lying just “seuth of 
Egypt, only its northern boundary being 
laid down in the geography of the time, 
generally considered to mcan that tract of 
land watered by the upper Nile and washed 
by the Red Sea, Its commerce was consid- 
erable, the people strong and warlike, and 
during much of its early history it was in 
close touch with the land of Judea, the in- 
fluence of which contact is found to-day in 
many laws and customs of the people. 

According to tradition, Christianity was 
introduced into this country by the eunuch 
baptized by Philip, who was the Treasurer 
of Candace, Queen of Ethtopia, traveling 
to Jerusalem to worship, but there can be 
found no historical confirmation of this 
story. According to the usually received 
account the real foundation of the Chris- 
tian’ Chureh of Ethiopia was the result of 
& Savage massacre. We are told that early 
in the fourth century Meropius of Tyre, 
while on a voyage of scientific discovery, 
landed on the coast of Ethiorla to obtain a 
supply of water. The party was attacked 
by the natives and all were barbarously 
murdered except two boys, Frumentius and 
Aedisips, who were found quietly reading 
while all their companions vainly sought 
safety in flight. These boys were taken to 
the capital of the country, and soon rose 
to positions of prominence in the service of 
the King. After sowing the seeds of Chris- 
tianity among the frequenters of the Court, 
they escaped and finally succeeded in reach- 
ing Alexandria, where Frumentius was con- 
secrated Bishop, and returned to spend his 
life in spreading the Gospel among his cap- 
tors, and became the first Patriarch of the 
Ethiopie Church. 

Debased and degraded as is the Chris- 
tianity they profess and practice, it has 
raised the people of Abyssinia infinitely 
above the other African races, and, while 
it affords a striking lesson of how a re- 
ligion without spiritual growth becomes a 
mere formal observance, powerless to in- 
fluence charactef or raise morals, we can- 
not help admiring the tenacity with which 
these people, through more than 1,000 
years of Moslem attacks and the more 
recent European attempts to change their 
faith, have remained true to what they 
believe to be the only divinely taught doc- 
trine of the incarnation. 

It is therefore with peculia, 
we examine the Ethiopic” manuscripts 
which Lady Meux has caused to be ;re- 
produced in a remarkable and costly book, 
which comes to the Christian world both 
as a relic and a reminder—a relic of a lan- 
guage and a nation of the past and a re- 
minder that there still exists in a wild and 
mountainous country among the barbarous 
customs of a semi-civilization the battered 
remnant of a Christian Church, which, 
though debased and degraded, has main- 
tained its existence and _ independence 
through centuries of persecution and the 
more blighting influences of oblivion and 
neglect It is a treasure to the student 
of the history of the Church, as to those 
most interested in the developments of 
religious art, while lovers of curious items 
of folk-lore and demonology will find much 
in its pages to repay careful study. 

The Ethiopic the “ Miracles 
is for the most part a translation from the 
Arabic collection, which in its 
taken from the numerous 
Madonna popular in the 
|} twelfth centuries. Many of these 
were current before the close of the fourth 
century and were condemned by the eccle- 
siastical authorities before the end of the 
fifth But no condemnation could prevent 
the growth and circulation of these marvel- 
which appealed to the credulity 
of the primitive people, who thus tried to 
supplement the dignified reticence of the 
Scripture narrative, and which as they 
reached new regions speedily received addi- 
tions of local character. So in this collec- 
tion there are found many stories which 
exist in Vincent Beauvais’s 
work, well as in more 
German versions; others which not 
from any known might 
have been written in any part of Christen- 
dom and have 
save a thin veneer of local coloring, while 
some could not have written outside 
of Ethiopia or Egypt, and harmonize only 
with what we know of the barbarous coun- 
try in which they originated. 

Miracles in which the Virgin give 


interest that 


version of 


turn 
legends of 


was 
the 
eleventh and 


stories 


ous tales, 


de 


as recent French 
and 
translated source 


no special characteristics 


been 


; food or 
clothing to the poor, heals wounds or sick- 
restores a severed limb, rescues from 
death, or erestores the 


are 


sight to 
and 
here with Moors and cannibals 
actors, while crocodiles and 
their appointed parts, amid 
date palm and cocoanut. 

The interesting chapter is that in 
which is given by the Virgin 
Bishop of the birth of 
Saviour and the incidents of the Flight 
Egypt and the sojourn in that coun- 
This contains, besides the more famil- 
legends of the Apocryphal 
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camels 
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play 
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an account 
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“The History of Hanna,’ The 
Prayers of 'Aheta Mikael.’’ The Ethiopie 


marvelous | 


| they 
| fection or 


| pounds. It 


upon the scene of. the Crucifixion, was 
granted by God a mantle of invisibility, 
which enabled her to continue her daily de- 
votions unseen. One day, after long and 
earnest prayer, she was caught up by an- 
gels and transported to heaven, where she 
was -honored by. receiving -the ‘worship and 
homage of all the good souls: from Adam 
down. After this sid was shown the sad 
and suffering souls in the.place-of torment, 
whose punishmentarowsed her pity, and on 
~being brought again to the presence of her 
Son she prayed that she might be given the 
office of Mediator to save all who in the 
time of trouble ealled upon her name, This 
was granted, and the angels carried her to 
her own house within the walls of Jeru- 
salem. 

Interesting as is the text of this wonder-" 
ful’ book, the chief attraction lies in the 
illustrations, 111 in number, exactly re- 
produced in the size and color of the origi- 
nals, These are typical examples of Ethi- 
opian art at two widely differing periods, 
the illustrations of the earlier manuscript 
being, of course, cruder both in design and 
coloring, with less attempt at ornamenta- 
tion, while the pictures of the later artist 
show that while he has felt obliged to ad- 
here in the main to the conventional treat- 
ment of the subject, he has considered him- 
self at liberty to make minor changes 
which would render the composition more 
decorative, without interfering with the 
principal motif. 

These pictures are types, not only of the 
art of illustrating manuscripts, but of the 
methods used in decorating their churches 
and monasteries, These show a strict ad- 
herence to the rules of Byzantium, and In 
depicting the lives of the saints in their 
sacred. buildings, the painters exhibit a 
knowledge of the laws laid down by the 
monks of Mount.Athos. In these illus- 
trations the traditional attitude and dress 
of the Virgin are followed throughout; in 
every picture she wears the red robe of 
royalty, covered with the voluminous blue 
mantle. Many of the faces are of the 
Spanish type, showing the effects of the 
long Portuguese influence, and it is ctri- 
ous that, although painted for a black race, 
the important personages are all repre- 
sented as white. Although crude in de- 
sign, resembling in the utter lack of per- 
spective the attempts of children to depict 
familiar objects, these pictures are often 
elaborate iggdetail; the embroidery of a 
garment and the decoration of a building 
being often Studied with great care, and 
frequently signs are exhibited of an artis- 
tic conception beyond the ability of the 
painter to carry out, Very few colors are 
used, chiefly red, yellow, blue, and black, 
with little or no attempt at shading, es- 
pecially in the earlier pictures. Good peo- 
ple are always represented full-face, no 
matter what*the position of their bodies, 
ane wicked persons are shown in profile. 

ovit ‘spirits and demons are pictured as 
possessitig’ black bodies, with the 
features of men, and red, protruding 
tongues, products of a imagination 
current in Ethiopia, to be found 
in Eastern Soudan. 

In minor details the artist drew from his 
accustomed surroundings, and in these picte 
ures may seen much of the daily life 
of the the dress, furniture of the 
houses, water pots, drinking vessels, seats 
and bedsteads being faithfully 
without thought of anachronism. 
primitive art 


animal 


native 
and still 


people, 


reproduced 
As in all 
several scenes are often rep- 
picture. When 
opportunities these painters 
study or even of ‘observation, 
the rude implements, a lump of charcoal for 
black, colors of the crudest and fewest, and 
a chewed stick for a brush, we wonder, not 
at the poorness of the result, but that there 
should any result at all, and when we 
think of the problem before the artist, who 
was called represent and 
animals which he never had beheld, we are 
amazed at the patience 
which they embody 


resented in 
the few 


possessed of 


one 


we cone 
sider 


be 


upon to scenes 


and perseverance 

The last manuscript given a 
volume a collection of magical 
prayers, illustrating a most curious phase 
of Christianity in Abyssinia. Written on 
long, narrow strips of parchment these 
were rolled tightly, and 
worn the body, usually 
next the skin. In common with all Eastern 
the believers in 
the power of evil spirits, and their accept- 
ante of Christianity in no way interfered 
with this belief, nor affected thefr reliance 
amulets and charms as 
protection. To resist the at- 
tacks of the evil they must obfain 
the protection of spirits more pow- 
erful than those they dreaded, and so they 
the powers of darkness 
the intervention of the angels 
archangels were, 
powerless s the person imploring their 
help disclosed his identity, and so all amu- 
lets and magical prayers contain the name 
of the thus seeking assistance. 
every disease was personified, 
the representing it was sup- 
posed to watching to obtain en- 
trance into the human body; special places 


were believed to be particularly infested 
by these demons, and every care was taken 
to avoid these dangerous spots. 

The prayers here given, therefore, con- 
tain the names of the angels and arch- 
angels, the name of the person for whom 
p were written, and the specifie in- 
danger feared. They are badly 
and are a remarkable illustration 
manner in which a nominal Chris- 
ean be engrafted into heathen su- 
perstition. The full Ethiopic texts of all 
these manuscripts are given at the close 
of the translations and occupy many pages. 
This extraordinary book, of which I have 
endeavored to give some idea, is privately 
printed, only 300 copies having beenissued, 
all of which are given away by Lady Meux, 
the one which | have the privilege of ex- 
smining being the property of the Smith- 
sonian Institution It is an unwieldy, 
bulky volume, printed on one side of the 
paper only and weighs nearly thirty 
forms a remarkable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the literature and 
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Text, edited and translated by E. A. Wallis 
Budge 111 colored plates. London: W. 
Griggs. i19vv, | 


beliefs of a neglected corner of Christen- 
dom. HENRIETTA IRVING BOLTON, 
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‘‘Enormous boom here in ‘The Column.’ ’’— 


CABLE FROM LONDON, 


THE COLUMN 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. Price $1.50. 


A Masterpiece. 


A Remarkable Novel. 


A Unique Expression in Fiction. 


Expressions of Personal Opinions: 


SENATOR JOHN M. THURSTON: 


“I have read no story of modern times which so completely demanded 
my undivided attention from the beginning to the end as ‘The Column,’ 


by Charles Marriott. 


delineation of the Strongest yet most natural characters. 


It is a striking and, as it seems to me, a faithful 


The language 


ts chaste and Yefined, the dramatic interest intense, the plot powerful, and 


the whole work cleanly and brilliantly intellectual. 


rank in the literature of the day.’’ 


It ts sure to take high 


Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


in THE NORTH AMERICAN: 
“Marriott, taken as an alternative after other literary forms, ts 
deeply welcome and full of wholesome exercise and succulence. He paces 
up and down, as it were,in a hall where all is harmonious and proudly 


beautiful, even fastidious, 


its passion ; and it ts everywhere rich in beauty. 


It is a book full ef repose, even in 
Mr. Marriott 


comes among us a. stranger and an alien, but he ts welcome, for he 
brings with him a beauty which lifts and purifies the mind,”’ 


Mr. BLISS CARMAN 


in THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER: 
“** The Column’ is a fine book, a piece of art for which to be gladly 


thankful.” 9% 
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GASTON DESCHAMPS. 


The French Critic’s Impressions of 
America—The Pernicious 
“Yellow Book.” 


M. Gaston Deschamps, who is lecturing 
in this country on the French theatre and 
other subjects, is evidently keeping ,his 
eyes open, and the impressions, thus. gath- 
ered he jots down for Le Temps,,of Paris. 
He notes with some enthusiasm,the , @i- 
dences that he finds here of an appreciation 
of French literature and art, but, he de- 
plores the fact that even this acquaintance 
fails to familiarize us with genuine French 
life. Incidentally he has discovered the 
cause of our ignorance. It is the yellow- 
covered Parisian novel, In speaking of the 
capitalists and merchants of Boston, who, 
he intimates, form the backbone of the 
cultured class there, he says: 

Their wives are very much taken with 
French literature and art, and speak of our 
writers and artists intelligently and with 
a charming grace. To the French painter 
is confided the agreeable mission of re- 
vealing to Europeans, by means of truthful 
portraits, the beauty of American women, 
which, whether under the tawny splendor 
of golden hair or the brilliancy of jet-black 
tresses, now luxuriant with lilies and roses, 
now superbly and. magnificently shadowed 
like that of our southern women—blonde 
or brunette, northern or southern—always 
strikes the spectator with a subtle mixture 
of native strength and voluntary reserve. 
These beautiful and robust girls have in- 
herited from their ancestors, who were 
colonists, pioneers, or conquerors, their 
dominating spirit, their courage, and their 
vigor. They have asked counsel of old 
Europe, particularly of France, who, in 
the capacity of grandmother and nurse of 
the civilized nations, watches over the ex- 
uberant energy of their youth. By fre- 
quenting our theatres, reading our books, 
and by their intimacy with and their will- 
ingness to marry into our Fauborg Saint- 
Germain they have acquired what they 
lacked in their already charming natures. 
To-day they offer to our modistes and 
seamstresses the choice of models, very 
much alive, on which they love to display 
folds of velvet, of multi-colored satins, of 
mousseliné de soie, and the enticing tin- 
ness of spangled network. 

*,° 

The Americans of Boston go to Paris very 
often. They like the “‘asphalte”"’ of the 
boulevard and the grand entrances of the 
Vaudeville, the Variétés, and the Gymnase. 
They await with impatience Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Coquelin, who are now triumph- 
ing under the sun of California, and who 
will soon gather, under the colder skies 
of New England, the sheaf of palms al- 
ready plucked for them. Americans of 
Boston, however, aré perhaps sometimes 
tempted to confound the boulevard with 
Paris, and likewise with France, and think 
that the Frenchman's one idea -is that of 
inordinately enjoying himself from morning 
till night. I have heard it said in my trav- 
els through Europe, Africa, and Asia that 
in France there are neither faithful hus- 
bands nor virtuous wives, and I fear that 
the New World shares in the prejudices of 
those other countries. But what would you? 
They do not know the French family, be- 
cause it is very reserved, very jealous of its 


flere is ‘The Column’ with gentus writ on every page. 
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to work for a living, accomplishing mira- 
cles of ingenious economy in order to 
brighten and elevate thé monotony of their | 
modest lives, by the wish for that elegance 
which all the world, with one accord, looks 
upon as the most seductive feature of our 
race! 

Alas! that which is serious with us, strong 
and praiseworthy, and reassuring for the 
future, that is precisely what escapes the 
stranger. Again, the French family is in- 
clined to goide its virtues behind closed 
doors. On the other hand} our book shops, 
theatres, and cafés are wide open to tour- 
tsts who wish pleasure for their money. It 
is there, we must candidly say, that most 
of our guests go to study the moral and in- | 
tellectual state of contemporary France. It 
is there that strangers—friends and enemies 
--go to gather impressions and make diag- 
noses, on the one hand, to chide on the 
other, to reprimand us. Thence come 
the lamentations deploring our pretended 
“déliquescene.”” Thence come also the 
hubbub of reprobation by which they 
denounce us with indignation before the 
whole Puritan world. We have imprudent- 
ly drawn on our country these stormy 
clouds and peals of thunder. We seem to 
cherish particularly the idea of covering in 
error our customs and manners from the 
gaze of other countries. We have given to 
all the rods with which they be&t us. Ev- 
erywhere, but here (Boston) particularly, 
they read carefully French novels. Now, 
these romantic books speak only of esca- 
pades, intrigues, and adultery; our prolific 
writers apply themselves with an exclusive 
passion to the mad study of the seven capi- 
tal sins. The heroines of these unreal sto- 
ries are destined to fall in the middle of 
each chapter with a despairing regularity. 

7 

In a book store in Boston they showed me 
a case fitled mostly with volumes of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis ’’ and the works of Rudyard Kipling, 
but containing very few of the recent Pa- 
risian productions. When I called the 
clerk’s attention to this fact he said he 
was very sorry, but that they mistrust the 
‘‘yellow book.”” I asked him what he 
meant by the “ yellow book,”’ and he said 
that yellow was the habitual color of the 
French novel and that color was barred 
fiom the parlor table. The “ yellow books "’ 
are read in the train and left on the seats, 
for in the house there are young people, 
especially young girls. Then he said that 
Rostand had been well inspired when he 
chose a green cover for his admirable 
works, The clerk then showed me another 
case, in which were exposed “ L’Aiglon” 
and “Cyrano de Bergerac” with a care 
which attested the sympathy and gratitude 
with which the honest triumph of these 
“ green books” had inspired Boston. 

*,* 

In Scribner’s window, on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, are shown pictures of the most 
celebrated actors arti actresses of Amer- 
ica: Miss Ellen Terry as Carmen, Miss 
Julia Marlowe as Rosalind, Mr, Sotherg as 
d’'Artagnan, and in the place of honor, Mr. 
Richard Mansfield, with plumed hat, nose 
in air, curled mustache, rapier at side, in 
the costume of Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Taking up a magazine in Cambridge, here 
is what I read, one not knowing French 
would readily understand it: 

“* QL’ Aigion,’ in French, by Edmond -Rod- 
tand, the great dramatic and literary suc- 
cess.” 

Toujours lui! Lui toujours * * * : 

Only one with a bad disposition could 
complain of this. I for my part rejoice to 
see this victorious combination oppose it- 
self to the glut of the English novel or the: 
German idyl. Long live those ‘“ Green- 
Books’ that maintain our country’s good 
fame abroad. The “ Yellow-Books"’ went 
to four corners of the globe, scattering. 
inj and hurtful stories. They pro- 
claimed everywhere French frivolity and” 
the immorality of Paris—the modern Baby-~ 
lon. And the young writers put the finish-_ 
ing touch to our reputation by publish 

- evidences of that poetry, so alled. * 
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**décadente."" Oh, that word! that absurd 
word! caught in the air, misunderstood, 
wrongly interpreted and unfortunately 
launched forth by some senseless French- 
man. What harm it has done us! We 
were, therefore, placed before the world in 
a ridiculous position until_a French poet 
brusquely overthrew these young writers 
and informed the friends and enemies of 
France that they had been too eager to 
slay in effigy the “coq gatlois,"’ which 
sings with no uncertain note. 

French poetry has returned to its pristine 
traditions. It expresses again the purest 
sentiments, the nighhet thoughts that can 
ap 1 to the heart and soul of man. The 
Old World and the New, surprised at this 
prodigy, have applauded 

Rostand’s wor serve as an argument 
for those who from afar would preach the 
gospel of French literature and undertake 
to demonstrate that the genius of our race 
has never ceased to be attracted by hero- 
ism, love, and the divine enchantment of 
the ideal. 

We should be ingrates if the pleasure of 
the critic and the aspect of the inherent 
imperfection of all the works of humanity 
were to take away from us the joy of veri- 
fying this fact. A great country like ours 
could not do without the world’s esteem. 
With all our hearts we must thank the poet 
who has so efficiently contributed to the 
rehabilitation of our national literature be- 
fore the eyes of the world. 


“The Master-Knot of Human Fate.”* 


“The Master-Knot of Human Fate” is 
clever, and seems adroitly planned to 
foment discussion, the aim of any novel 
touching even remotely upon questions 
of.-theology or sociology. It begins 
by: abandoning. the Old Testament, for 
it supposes a second deluge; it abandons 
the New also, for the two survivors belong 
to that species which has “ outgrown” 
Christianity, without knowing the names of 
its doctrines; and, as they are of the semi- 
Hamlet school which finds the time out of 


HUMAN FATE. By 
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joint, but takes no responsibility as to set- 
ting it right, they do not deeply sorrow 
over the destruction of society. The au- 
thor does not bring them te this placid and 
elegant contentment too speedily, but takes 
them thither through moods of incredulous 
despair and anguish, showing sufficient 
imagination in regard to mental! and spirit- 
ual conditions to make it evident that, had 
he .chosen, he might have described the 
— phenomena of a flood as effective- 
as any of those novelists who have 
taken the ark as their scene. He. has 
waived this, as he has waived the oppor- 
tunity to compete with De Foe and Reade 
in showing man in conflict with nature. 
He gives his Adam and Eve two huts; food @ 
for some months; clothing for some years; 
horses, cattle, donkeys, chickens dogs, 
cats, and one cinnamon bear; a library, 
violin, and writing materials; an istand® 
stocked with timber and berry vines and 
bushes; a wreck with rice and sugar cane, 
and leaves them to make the best of it. 
They choose to become semi-vegetarians 
not denying themselves iat butter, an 
milk, but refusing to kill anything, and 
taming all the animals by kindpess. 

In such time as remains to them after the 
performance of their domestic and agri- 
cultural tasks the man attempts to write 
a history of thelr-edventure, but there is so 
little to tell that they soon settle down to 
conversation and discussion as to whether 
they shall be the last survivors of human- 
kind ag. ancestors of a new race. This 
is the point in which the story departs from 
all the later desert island novels—Reade's, 
Mrs. Southworth’s, or Mr. Clark Russell’s 
~—and aeons writer of the forgotten 
“ Life and Adventures of Arthur Clenning ” 
was more daring than they, his castaways 
looked forward to a possible rescue and laid 
their plans accordingly. ~The two in Bilis 
Meredith's novel are alone in the world 
with God, and talk with becoming gravit 
and serenity. ‘‘ How very American!" wi 
be the cry of every French reader. 

The end of all the discussion leaves an 
opening for doubt for the benefit of the fol- 
lowers of St. but the apparent’ in- 
tention is to present a ha 
the doleful solution whi 
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BEST BOOKS OF 1900. 


The list of the best books of 1900 ; rint- 
ed elsewhere in this issue will be found 
This list is 
the result of the voting of some 200 libra- 
rians in this State, including. others in- 
terested in the subject as to the best 
books to be added to village libraries, 
What it represents, therefore, is not the 
judgment of literary experts as to the 
best books produced in the year, but the 
opinion of practical persons as to those 
No 
doubt if the vote were that of students 
it would place in the list some works now 
absent from it and accord a higher posi- 
But on the 
whole the results are gratifying to thuse 
who hope for an advance in popular cult- 
ure and a spread of taste for good books. 
The large vote for the romantic novels of 
the time shows that village librarians are 
trend of popular taste in 
indeed if 
such books as “ To Have and to Hold” 
not 


interesting and suggestive. 


best suited to the general reader. 


tion to some of those in it. 


to the 
would be 


awake 


fiction. It strange 


and “Alice of Old Vincennes" did 


have a large number of votes, 


But the list contains evidence that the 
general demand is not blind to solid lit- 
erary works dealing with the authorship 
High up in the list 
Anthology” of 
Stedman, a work which appeals to 
Its large 


of our own country. 
stands the ‘“ American 
Mr. 


the lover of American poetry. 


vote shows that there is a very substan- 
tial demand for this admirable book. Not 


this 
for it is 


in the 
Mr. 
and Acquaintance.” 


far below 


cast Howells’s 


Fri_nds The 


mand for this volume is of a nature sim- 
ilar to that for Mr, Stegman’s work. The 
vote for these two books goes to show 
that in the smaller communities outside 
af the large cities there is a strong ele- 


ment 
and anxious to 
the 


ment of America 
itself familiar 
our wofid 
“ Literary 
comes in for a substantial vote. 

That 


with 
of books. 


History of America” 


of interest in history is evidenced by the 
Fiske’s “‘ Mis- 
and 


Mr. 
the 


of votes for 


Valley in 


number 


sissippi Civil War” 


Edward Eggleston's “ 


tion from England to America in 


Seventeenth Century.” 


work on China and Mr. Brooks’s 


ury Book of the American Colonies’ 


also well up in the list. Physical 


philosophical 


as is shown by the number of votes cast 
for the story of Huxley's life by his son; 
“ Bird Studies with a Cam- 


Chapman's 


era,”’ and Byrn's 


in the Nineteenth Century.” That there 
is a goodly number of political students 
Col. 
McClure’s excellent work on the making 


is proved by the votes given for 


of Presidents, and Ely's work on monoep- 


olies and trusts. 


Taking it all in all, the list shows that 
there is a widespread desire for solid in- 
formation and that fiction is not the ab- 


sorbing pursuit of our entire population. 


THE WORLD'S CLASSICS, 
That 


pression which a librarian employed, and 
this journal followed him in employing, 


for 


qnd times. 


whatever. 


On the other hand, it might be a reflec- 
tion of Bacon's famous saying, ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge is a kind of power,” so often cor- 
rupted into the more taking and legs 
trustworthy saying that ‘“ Knowledge is 


power.” 


What we suppose we meant by adopt- 
ing this rather misleading designation is 
very much what Matthew Arnold meant 
when he inculcat@d upon all men, as a 


sort of moral and religious and 


number of votes 
* Literary 


de- 


interested in the literary develop- 
make 
noted names of 
Barrett Wendell’s 
also 


the general reader is not devoid 


Transit of Civiliza- 
the 
Miss Skidmore’s 
Cent- 
are 
and 
studies are not neglected, 


* Progress of Invention 


was perhaps an unfortunate ex- 


the standard works of all countries 
“The Literature of Power” 
does not, on the face of it, mean anything 
The phrase might be a desig- 
nation of modern mechanical dynamics. 


civic 
duty, to “know the best that has been 


said and thought in the world.” That is 
a taking epigram, as so many of his epi- 
grams were. But suppose we expanded 
it to a knowledge of the best that has 
been ‘‘done’’ in the world as well as 
said and thought. That would be an in- 
‘hocent looking addition, but it would 
evidently let in a number of things that 
were not literature at all. It would let in 
crude and inartistical, and also biased 
and sophistical, accounts of great and in- 
spiriting and thrilling achievements of 
history which, by no fauit of their own, 
had happened to “ lack the sdered: poet.” 
But we all know well enough what was 
meant by Arnold, and what is meant by 
a collection which may call itself a col- 
lection.of the “ Literature of Power," 
but denotes a collection of the classics of 
all ages and countries. That is the pur- 
port of the select collection of the Provi- 
dence Public Library, of which we are 
permitted to give the actual catalogue 
to-day. It is not a Very long catalogue, 
nor of very costly books. In fact, the 
collector has sent us a statement show- 
ing how much less costly it is than might 
commonly be supposed. It is simply one 
scholar’s list of literary classics. If we 
should open a competition for a hundred 
scholars, we may suppose that no two 
lists would be quite the same. If the com- 
petition were limited to American schol- 
ars we might suspect that foreign class- 
ics did not receive due attention. To 
show that no such list can be final, un- 
less it be “ ecumenical,"’ it suffices to 
suggest what kind of list of world class- 
ics would be made by a German librariap 
or a French librarian or an Italian libra- 
rian, and how many books each of these 
lists would contain which had never been 
so much as heard of by the American 
librarian who made this particular iat. 
But it does not at all follow that the 
time consumed in making this list was 
wasted, or the money spent in assem- 
bling the books. It is an excellent thing, 
even for readers of a particular nation- 
ality, to have an authentic and author- 
ized list of books of which the cultivated 
reader is “ charged with knowledge,” as 
the lawyers say. And if even one-half of 
these are world classics, such as would 
be put on the list of any scholar in Eu- 
rope, what an inducement to culture 
would such a list or partial list provide, 
all over the world! Even for the readers 
of one country it is a service to direct 
them from the popular favorites of the 
hour to the classics, even of their own 
respective language, and much more to 
the classics of all languages. In Bacon's 
old phrase, ‘‘ Some books are to be tast- 
ed, others to be swallowed, and some few 
Of this lat- 
ter class, every reader ought undoubted- 
ly to and not 
upon a public library them 
repairing to a public library to read, in 
3acon, or Shakespeare, 


to be chewed and digested.” 


to rely 
Fancy 


possess his own, 
for 


our own language, 
or Scott, or Thackeray, or Tennyson. 
But a public library administers a very 
efficient stimulus to private study when 
it makes a plausible collection of books 
that no’real reader's “library should be 
without.” That is why the librarian of 
the Providence Library seems to us to 
have done an important service in mak- 
ing a list of classics, and in assembling 
the in this list in a room by 
themselves, where the seekers after cult- 


classics 


ure may apprehend what literary culture 
really implies and involves. 


WAR POETRY. 


Some of the sensitive critics of London 
are bewailing the poverty of poetic pro- 
duction during the last two years of sore 
trial and costly and dubious triumph 
through which their people are passing. 
They have reason. On the eve of those 
evil days, when Kaiser Wilhelm sent his 
blundering telegram to Mr. Kriiger in 
connection with the capture of Jameson, 
an unnamed writer sent some brief 
verses to The Spectator on “ The Lion's 
Cubs "” which were singularly impressive, 
tense, and vibrant, but since then little 
has appeared above the level of excited 
commonplace. Much of the stuff that 
has found its way to the daily papers or 
the concert halls has been at- once vio- 
lent, vulgar, and, to those who did not 
share its passion, revolting. 

The feeling of chagrin that this causes 
to cultivated Englishmen of to-day is 
natural enough. They not only have a 
very noble poetic tradition, but the Vic- 
torian reign in which they have lived has 
been distinguished in the history of their 
literature and in the world’s literature 
of their time for its varied and brilliant 
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poetic product. It is not pleasant for the 
contemporaries of Browning and Swin- 
burne and Tennyson—to recall only the 
greatest—to feel that the profound emo- 
tion the British people have experienced 
in the stress of the still pending conflict 
and effort has found no adequate or even 
respectable expression. But if what they 
are going through is not pleasant, it 
ought not to be surprising. The periods 
of great events in national life and oft 
great emotion have rarely produced verse 
that lives as the history of the period 
lives. It was certainly so in our own 
great struggle twoscore years since. 
Even the lofty gift of Lowell and Whit- 
tier, though they gave us verse that 
thrilled the heart at the moment, gave us 
none that will last, until the struggle 
was past. Emerson's stately ‘“ Boston 
Hymn,” written for Emancipation Day, 
Jan. 1, 1863, was perhaps the only poem 
of actual wartime that our children and 
their children will read. And that was 
rather the paean of triumphant Freedom 
than a song of the war. It breathed the 
spirit of the long’and arduous conflict 
with slavery which ended that day in 
victory. 

This fact discloses the secret of the 
failure of times of great stress to produce 
great verse. The writer is too much 
swayed by the agitation of the hour to 
and shape its embodiment in 
He is master neither of his mat- 


control 
words, 
ter nor of himself. He cannot give to his 
lines that stamp of his personality which 
is the saving and enduring thing in great 
poetry. His share in the common feel- 
ing renders him Snarticulate. 
great war poem of the world—the ITliad— 
took which it lives in the 


memory of many differing 


The one 


the form in 
of nations 
tongues long after the events it de- 
scribes. The paler glory of the Aeneid 
was kindled in an age when Troy and its 
ruin had tradition only. In 
both cases the writers, not the 
things written of, that gave immortality 


become a 
it was 


to the poems. 

National songs may be cited as a refu- 
tation of this inference, or at least an 
But they are so only in 


is the music of these 


exception to it. 
appearance. It 
songs and the myriad associations inter- 
that give them life from 
one generation to another. 
they mostly sad stuff, little 
better than rubbish. No one will claim 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,’ or 
‘God Save the King,” or ‘“ The Marseil- 
any 


woven with it 


are often 


for 


laise’’ high rank as verse. If one 
cares to test this judgment, let him try to 


translate any of them into a tongue with 


which he is familiar, or take translations | 


already made, and he will perceive how 
the substance of the thought shrinks and 
the thrill inspired by the 
itself. There is of the glorious 
Dutch struggle in Browning’s “ How We 
Carried the News from Ghent to Aix,” 
and even more of the Huguenot in “ The 
Batle of Ivry,” 


song refuses 


more 


than in all the “ occa- 


sional” verse of the times that has come 


down to us, 


MUSIC AT OXFORD. 


In two recently published books, Tuck- 
well's ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oxford” 
Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Autobiography,” 
esting surveys of the changes which have 
come about in Oxford during the last fifty 
years in regard to music. In the former 
book, Mr. Tuckwell says that Max Miiller, 
Oxford from 


and 


are inter- 


coming to musical Leipsic, 


found, to his great surprise, that no young | 
| Stainer’s 


man, even if very musical, ‘“ would stoop 
to the music stool in public,” and that to 
ask a Don to play ‘‘ would have been con- 
sidered an insult.” Hallé, who came to 
Oxford a year or two later, found it was 
considered effeminate, if not actually vi- 
cious, for a gentleman to be able to play 
upon the piano, the professional musician 
being still considered an inferior, to be 
paid for his services, but kept at a profes- 
sional distance—while Max Miiller, writing 
of his own early Oxford days, says that he 
remembers only a few houses, outside the 
circle of the heads of houses, where there 
were ladies and a certain amount of social 
life: 

In these houses there was less of the 
strict academical etiquette, and as they 
were fond of music, particularly the Don- 
kins, I — some delightful evenings with 
them. ay, as I played on the pianoforte, 
even the heads of houses began to patron- 
ize music at their evening parties, though 
no gentleman at that time would have 
layed at Oxford. I, being a German, and 
Prof. Donkin being a confirmed invalid, 
we were allowed to play, and we certainly 
had an appreciative, though not always a 
silent, audience. 

Prof. Miiller also tells an odd story as to 
the slow progress made by new musical 
ideas at the Oxford he knew before his 
thirtieth year was reached. Dr. Thomson, 


the future Archbishop of York, was his 


Tr? 


As poetry i 








intimate friend, and many pleasant even- 
ings were spent at his house over music, 
generally the compositions of Handel and 
others of the classics, Mendelssohn being 
still considered mere twaddle. On one oc- 
casion, however, the old organist of New 
College, after sitting through a rehearsal 
of Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of Praise,” which 
Prof. Miller was conducting, walked up to 
the piano, as the latter supposed, to thank 
him, but in reality to burst out into a per- 
fect torrent of abuse “ for venturing to in- 
troduce such flimsy music at Oxford.’* 
The need for the reforms effeeted at Ox- 
ford is shown by the facts set down in Mr. 
Tuckwell’s beok. Music, he says, was “ rele 
egated contemptuously to a quasi-profes- 
sional set, the Chaplains, singing men, Bible 
clerks of the three choral colleges; its Goc- 
torate was a sham, the graduates not ad- 
mitted to the sacred scarlet semi-circle in 
thre theatre; itggprofessor, with a salary of 
£12 a year, appearing only at commemora- 
tions to play the ramshackle old organ in 
the theatre.’ In an Oxford where music 


| was at this deplorably low ebb. gradually 


came new influences, but Mr. Tuckwell well 
remembers the absolute consternation felt 
by the older men at the university “ when 


gentleman commoner, 
condescended to become 


Ouseley, baronet, 
Master of Arts, 
Doctor of Music.’ 

In 1855 Sir Frederick was ap 
pointed to the chair of music at Oxford, in- 


Ouseley 


stituting at once a series of reforms which 
affected not only Oxford itself, but raised 
she position of music throughout all Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. The reforms he 
carried into execution were twofold; first, 
that degrees given should be worth win- 
ning, and, secondly, that the professor of 
music ‘* should not only profess, but teach,” 

Before Ouseley’s day any one who wished 
to obtain the of? Mus. had 


degree Doc. 


only to become a nominal member of some 


college, send in an orchestral thesis—al- 


ways accepted—pay for its performance by 
a band, and at once take rank as an Oxford 
Doctor of Music. But Ouseley’s first step 
upon taking the chair was to institute 


examination by 
tent examiners in historical and_ critical 
knewledge of music and in elementary 
classics and mathematics; demanding also 
from each candidate a lengthy written com- 
position to be submitted to himself. The 
stringency of this test was shown by the 
fact that in its early application 50 per 
cent. of the candidates failed; not a few of 
the plucks being a judgment on “ cribbed 
exercises,’ which his immense knowledge 
enabled him to expose. 


A public three compe- 


Mr. Tuekwell reviews 
be’ called’ the musical influ- 
ences brought to bear upon Oxford; the 
pioneer in this regard being Julien and his 
band, followed by Thalberg andy Mme, 
Dulcken. As early as 1844 
formed under Hullah, an amateur society 
being started later, with W. E. Jelf of 
Christchurch for its first President, which 
gave concerts twice a term, at which men 


also what may 


professional 


classes were 


since famous made their first appearance, 
And suddenly musical, so 
that with the coming of Jenny Lind as 
Stanley’s guest in 1848, the university went 


Oxford became 


crazy over her. 

Mr. Tuckwell writes very fully of music 
in the early Oxford days, telling us of both 
professionals and amateurs who helped to 
standard and 
dwelling particularly Sir Frederick 
Ouseley, who was still resident at Christ- 
church, when Max Miiller, “ a black-haired, 
into 
general notice as a pianist in Oxford draw- 
‘whose inmates ceased their 
chatter at brilliant but Mr. 
Tuckwell thinks Ouseley a still more won- 
derful little a musical 
prodigy, although lacking in the 
training he should have 
his * the 
greatest extempore player who ever lived.” 

Mr. Tuckwell also pays a tribute to Sir 
John Stainer, whose death occurred on 
Monday last, by adding that Ouseley’s man- 
tle fell upon a worthy Elisha, and that by 
promotion to Ouseley’s vacant 
chair, Oxford was once more a gainer, “ If 
Sir Frederick Ouseley made music respect- 
able in the university, Sir John Stainer has 
made it beloved.” 


raise its general musical 


upon 


slight young foreigner” first came 
ing rooms, 
his touch "’; 
pianist, short of 
indeed, 
musical 


yet, in 


serious 


received, and opinion, 


THE INTERESTING SECOND-HAND 
MAN. 


It is a common remark that the only in- 
teresting bookseller is tbe second-hand 
man. And if it is true in literature that, 
as La Bruyére phrases it, ‘‘ All is said,” it 
is then easy to see why he should be so, 
But whether the. Frenchman's saying be 
true or not, there walks with us into the 
old book store a lively expectation, a deli- 
cious uncertainty lurks among the shelves, 
the precious hope of finding something to 
brag about inspires us, and these are a 
great and interesting consolation. In our 
search we may even have been at one time 
startled by the uffexpected, as Saul, when 
he went to look for his father’s asses, found 
a kingdom. How various are the opportuni- 
ties there, and how widely apart the indi- 
vidual experience! How different is the as- 
pect of human life to the man who bought 
Omar for a penny, and to him who bought 
him back for £21! How thoroughly swee®to 
the former is the interest in such a transac- 
tion; how merciless to the other seems the 
hand of fate! Compared with such inck 





dents as this the interest in new books is 
tame. 

We cannot see distinctly the features of 
the present; it is in a state of continual 
f'ow and change. Its writers have rot 
spoken their last word, and we are as fools 
and children, who cannot appreciate things 
half done. In the past of literature the au- 
thor has said his say, and we may see htm 
in all his relationships. So that were the 
present ever great, it would still be 
natural to turn to the past, to those ccm- 
pleted structures that are the glory of cur 
race and the sources of knowledge and of 
joy. 

So far as the publisher is turning his at- 
tention to what may be called the staples 
of the trade, we rejoice at it. The move- 
ment in these may not be so rapid, but they 
are a sure card. To give them modern 
form will attract the eye and create a 
taste and demand for them. The demand 
may perhaps keep the “ legitimate" book- 
seller from the “' wall,’’ whither he is has- 
tening. His brother of retrospective tend- 
encies flourishes the while. He springs up 
and blossoms like the flowers of the field, 
while the other droops and fades and dis- 
appears. Rather than he shall do so en- 
tirely, we should prefer to see the great 
publishers reinstate him, or, if needs be, 
substitute him in every part of every city, 
and put their books squarely before the 
public. Probably to this it will come, as 
with raany other branches of business; for 
the bookselling trade is subject to the same 
exigencies as any other. The presumption 
that it is exempt from ordinary rules may 
perhaps account for present conditions. It 
is a “‘ fine revolution "’ that is in progress, 
‘an’ we had the trick to see't,’’ and it has 
not been wrought by hasty measures. The 
process is a gradual one, and the field of 
wide extent. A bookseller in Leeds, York- 
shire, wrote recently to a London paper: 
“Fifty years ago the population of this 
city (town) was less than a third of what 
it is to-day, (about 400,000,) and yet there 
were more booksellers in it than now, and 
several of them with larger stocks than 
any now held.” 


Such a statement from a town so intelli- 
gent and so progressive brings us to a 
stop, and raises considerations beyond our 
present limits, if it does not indeed change 
the whole aspect of the question. Is the 
bona fide buying of books decreasing, or do 
they reach the public by other channels? 
We see at our own doors their large distri- 
bution through the public libraries, and 
that they have entered the maw of the all- 
devouring department store. These chan- 
nels are inevitable, and as so we cannot 
do other than give them welcome. But they 
do not quite take the place of the dealer 
who knows books and the essentials in 
them, who is in the best sense a bookman, 
whose judgment is reliable, and whose 
taste has been formed in a apholesomy 
school. 
the best ends of 
not conceive of 
gone. 


And yet it would seem that he is disap- 
pearing, if he has not already disappeared, 
and left no successor. His nearest of kin 
is really the eecond-hand man, for his pen- 
chant is for real books, and he must have 
an independent judgment, and know some- 
thing of the comparative essential merits 
of his wares. He must at least know the 
estimation in which they are held by buyers 
generally, as against the notions derived 
from boom and advertisement. He holds 
the publisher of to-day very lightly, snaps 
up occasionally his new books before they 
are cut, and sells them at 50 cents on the 
dollar. The sign of * Shakespeare's Head" 
is his sion, and Tonson his tutelary deity. 
He is as oblivious to the “ seventieth edi- 
tions’ of to-day as to the books of the 
Cumean Sibyl. He has a free soul and has 
no jealousies. So far from being the enemy 
of the publisher. he sends the buyer direct- 
ly to his store for such books as do not 
come within his reach. He is not subject to 
the caprice of any trade, and is so much 
the counterpart of the publisher that the 
latter might do worse than place his pub- 
lications right alongside of him, 


80 


ookselling that we, can- 
1im with his occupation 


A LIVE BOOKWORM. 


The feelings of a genuine, live bookworm 
may be better left to the imagination when 
it is known that he is a captive in a watch 
glass in the same room with case after case 
of the rarest printed and manuscript books. 
Near him on the wall hangs a papyrus 
from an Egyptian tomb and not far off lies 
a copy of the Koran on vellum, illuminated 
in the most exquisite way, together with 
an old Armenian Bible in manuscript and 
a Story of the Saints, written by Copts sev- 
eral hundred years ago in the language 
called Ethiopic. There are missals from 
before the age of movable types and a leaf 
from the Mazarin Bible at the dawn of 
modern printing, blackletter imprints by 
Fust and Schoeffer, and the first of those 
beautiful books printed at Venice in the 
new Latin type, so much more legible and 
classical than the Gothic black letter which 
Gutenberg used, There are editions from 
1470 to 1550, many of which are certainly 
toothsome, because other bookworms have 
already browsed on them, bookworms of the 
sixteenth century, mayhap, 
eighteenth. He can see certain odd little 


So entirely is such a man fitted.to. 


i; never of bugs,” 


| 


ane 


ouletiinte aeid, or treated with corrosive 
sublimate, poor beastie! 


| This captive bookworm is in the Books 
a Bookmaking Exhibition 


at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, having been pursued to 
his lair and laid in chains by the greatest 
living authority on his kind, the Rev. 
Father O’Conor, 8. J., author of “ Facts 
About Bookworms" and the translation of 
the “C ‘unelform Inscriptions of Nebuchad- 
nezzar.’ 

He is a creature like a fat, short apple 
maggot,*but far from as lively as the worm 
of the apple-boring moth. He is about the 
size of a barleycorn, or the larvae that ants 
will bring up. from their underground laby- 
rinths after heavy rains, or when their 
nests have been broken in upon or raided by 
other slavehunting ants. The adult book- 
worm, however, is a fellow of quite another 
garb and figure. He is a small, brown 
beetle like the notorious “ buffalo bug," 
dire enemy of carpets and. pretty much 
everything edible. Now, if he is exceeding 
rare in his helpless state as a grub, so much 
so that most people have never laid eyes 
on him, much rarer is he in his perfect 
state as a beetle. In this, the imago state, 
he looks as if he had started with the in- 
tention of being a small brown seed and had 
then changed his mind, developing legs and 
even wings, just as the enchanted teapot of 
Japanese nursery tales developes the head, 
legs, and tail of a badger and starts to 
walk off. In the same case with the living 
grub, and a specimen found flattened out 
by some chanee movement of a book, is the 
little brown beetle which deals such de- 
struction to ancient and to modern tomes. 

As the historian of a beetle whose rav- 
ages were mentioned by Aristotle and are 
destroying the latest books publighed to- 
day, Father O'’Conor is so impressed by 
the evil deeds of the bookworm that he has 
not stopped to look for anything good in his 
character. Father O'Conor has been li- 
brarian at the Georgetown University in 
Washington and at St. Xavier's College in 
New York; that explains why a person of 
great kindliness of spirit, and, by his books 
shown, quaint in conceits and merry of 
mind withal, should have forgot ‘“ audere 
alteram partem” and so put up a defense 
for the bookworm. 

“T had ever been fond of books, but 
he remarks in “ Facts 
About Bookworms,”’ New York, Francis P. 
Harper, but here was a bug that was fond 
of books, and for the sake of books I could 
be a friend to the bug by making his pedi- 
gree known to the world of letters. But al- 
though there was a friendly feeling for the 
little creature, was he not an enemy? Had 
not many a’ precious volume been made 
well nigh worthless. in supplying him with 
his ‘needed repast, and might not better 
knowledge of him and his trade prevent 
the further depredations of his posterity? 
Books are precious things, for in them lies 
stored the wisdom of the centuries,” 


In that passage we see the scholar in con- 
flict with the librarian, the translator of 
cuneiform with the man in whose charge 
are books intrusted by others to his care. 
The heart of Father O’Conor goes out to 
the little beast that tunnels through dusty 
tomes; but his head tells him that such de- 
struction of property must not be allowed! 

Perhaps Father O’Conor has never 
looked at the other side of the picture. Un- 
less the bookworm is allowed to get in his 
deadly work, whither is the next genéra- 
tion to fly to escape the rising flood of 
Colonial Romances and Psychological Nov- 
els, not to speak of the d@fly circulations 
of Esteemed Contemporaries? Only a por- 
tion of the output of the steam presses of 
to-day can find a place in those Castles of 
Spain where the writers and publishers of 
huge editions are apt to reside. Would 
Father O’Conor have us invent protective 
measures against the humble benefactor of 
our race who rests neither day nor night, 
takes only one holiday in all its term of 
existence, never plays, nor goes on strike, 
nor clamors for short labor hours, nor hur- 
rahs for W. J. Bryan and soft money, 
though it loves paper well enough, eschews 
drink of every sort, especially water, and 
reduces the mass of printe@ works by bores 
and dunces as fast as it can and to the ex- 
tent of its powers? 


Of course the bookworm or bookworms, 
for there are several kinds which channel 
the leaves of books and pierce leather with 
their sharp. teredo-like jaws—does great 
harm now and then, almost irreparable 


| harm, by reducing folios of great price to 


strips, and, with an almost intentional imp- 
ishness, driving its mines through the date 
on the titlepage or in the colophon of a 
book, so that the purchaser is uncertain 
of the edition he has taken in hand. But 
what is the occasional loss of a rare edi- 
tion, or its disfigurement, compared with 
the gain the world has by reason of the 
joss of useless tomes, which occupy space, 
and require attention, and yet reward no 
man, except a hunter of Sitodrepa Panicea 
or Attagenus Pellio or Ptinus Fur, for the 
exertion of opening their covers? 


Instead, therefore, of lamenting that the 
wood pulp of modern commerce called pa- 
per, notwithstanding the chemicals it is 
supposed to contain, has no very clearly 
deterrent qualities and seems to offer no 
bar to the activities of these industrious 
yet evasive creatures, ought we not rather 
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tion of old books and ectididindiaia at the 
Arts Club will close. Opinions have been 
expressed that it was foolhardy to have al- 
lowed the presence of this wild beast in so 
distinguished a gathering of antique and 
unique tomes, lest by accident Master 
Bookworm should get loose and invade the 
rare editions. A detective in plain clothes 
is always present, however, so that this 
danger is at a minimum. What is now 
needed is a Society of Bookworm Breed- 
ers, who would grow bookworms in quan- 
tity and wherever their services are needed 
supply bookworms at a price for those who 
own the wrong sort of books. It would be 
a private and therefore decent way for the 
publishers to get rid of unsalable stock and 
for authors to cause to disappear the rem- 
nants of editions they regret having pub- 
lished. 


A New Hone for ‘the E Historical So- 
ciety Assured. 


All further doubt as to the ultimate reali- 
zation of the project for a new building for 
the New York Historical Society was ef- 
fectually dispelled last Tuesday night at the 
regular meeting in the old hall, Second Ave- 
nue and Eleventh Street. With the an- 
nouncement from the President. Dean Hoff- 
man, that over $50,000 had been subscribed 
within the past month, while a similar 
amount had previously been contributed, 
and the statement from one of the officers 
that $100,000 or a trifle over had been of- 
fered for the site now occupied by the soci- 
ety, visions of a permanent home on the 
west side begin, for the first time, to take 
tangible shape. More enthusiasm was no- 
ticeable among the members than has been 
the case since the property on Central Park 
West, at Seventy-sixth and Seventy-sev- 
enth Streets, was purchased, several years 
ago. 

In speaking of the outlook, President 
Hoffman added further encouragement by 
stating that theamount of money available 
was almost sufficient to warrant the calling 
for plans and the beginning of one wing of 
the’new home as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements could be made. The Building 
Committee of five members will probably 
be increased in number and the names an- 
nounced at the next meeting. The commit- 
tee will be one of influence and activity, for 
the new President has shown his eagerness 
to-see the society celebrate its hundredth 
anniversary in 1004 in permanent new quar- 
ters on the west side. 

It may be that the building’ proposition 
has been .the chief cause during the past 
year for the renewed activity that has been 
apparent in the society. The monthly meet- 
ings, which every old-timer remembers 
brought out merely a corporal’s guard of 
familiar faces two years ago and more, 
have recently doubled and trebled in at- 
tendance, and no little credit for this stim- 
ulating interest is given to the series of 
papers on different phases of New York 
life in 1800, which were the features at the 
monthly meetings last year. The attend- 
ance of ladies has been almost as large as 
that of men, and the old bugaboo that the 
down-town Second Avenue locality is de- 
structive of historical or other interest in 
the society has lost some of its power to 
keep members at their homes. It is, how- 
ever, only a mild illustration of what the 
future holds in store for the gociety when 
domiciled in a building convenient of ac- 
cess, and convenient alike for the hearing 
of lectures, for access to books of reference, 
and inspection of the valuable works of art 
and other curiosities which it is impossible 
to see at present with any degree of satis- 
faction. A large proportion of members live 
on the west side, and as that section of the 
city possesses no large institution com- 
parable to the New York Historical Society, 
except the Museum of Natural History, it 
would seem as though its new site had been 
selected with a spirit of wisdom for broader 
usefulness, which may be turned into chan- 
nels now impossible to be developed. 

An interesting addition to {ts portrait gal- 
lery was received by the society in a por- 
trait of the late librarian, William Kelby, 
presented through the subscriptions of 
thirty-seven members. The artist is Robert 
Hinckley, who also painted the portrait of 
the late President, John Alsop King. John 
Austen Stevens also presented eighteen val- 
vable manuscript notebooks compiled by the 


late librarian. They attest to his indefatiga- 
ble study of New York history, as they are 
compiled with reference to various phases 
of early New York life, as taverns, sports, 
coffee houses, Revolutionary incidents, and 
André material. They formed the basis for 
many of Mr. Stevens's magazine articles 
on kindred subjects. Mr. Kelby’s manu- 
script notes to the epitaphs in_ Trinity 
Church yard were also presented. This was 
an extensive work, which is about two- 
thirds finished on the plan of its compiler. 
He copied every epitaph in the churchyard 
and then endeavored to trace the family 
connection to the present time. A mass of 
valuable family history is the result of the 
labor so carefully done. His notes on this 
subject have never been published. 
iliam F. Havemeyer presented fifteen 
the Revolu pesneen, chiefly written during 
the volution. Among them is one by Sir 
William Howe. d newspaper collec- 
tion was enhanced by ten volumes and 
many odd numbers, the most valuable ad- 
ditions being three volumes of The Salem 
Gazette, from 1792 to 1799, and The Essex 
Gazette and New England Chronicle, from 
1774 to 1776. To the library the additions 
were 565 volumes and 746 pamphiets. 


Dinner to the Author of “ Eben Holden.” 


To Irving Bacheller, the author of 
“Bben Holden,” the St. Lawrence Club of 
New York City, composed mainly of gradu- 
ates of St. Lawrence University, Mr. 
Bacheller’s Alma Mater, has arranged to 
give a dinner this evening at the rooms 
of the Aldine Association. The “attend- 
ants at the dinners of the St. Lawrence 
Club, usually number about 150. For. this 
dinner, however, 330 tickets have been sold, 
ae Se Se chen ae ere cae te eee of 

room, no more can be Issued. 

at predent a waiting list of over 

doe anxious to attend the din- 
It is probable that an overflow din- 
to be held at some place in 


THE ‘PUBLISHER'S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


In order to make a new edition of 
George Eliot’s works it was necessary 
that som: matter of real worth should 
be given which is not contained in 
any other edition. In this new PER- 
SONAL Edition we believe we have 
made one of the utmost value. 

Toeach of the twelve volumes 
comprising the set wé have added 
Boge taphical introductions by Mrs. 

er Wood. These introductions 
bring into clear light the strong and 
interesting personality of ge 
Eliot, embracing the salient events in 
her life, and pointing out the influ- 
ences which mantel her work ; they 
locate the important scenes in the va- 
rious stories, and also the originals of 
many of her characters. The nu- 
merous illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of these scenes and people, 
and of many of George Eliot’s homes. 

The edition, therefore, justifies its 
tit’: of Personal Eliot, and has at 
once taken its place as an important 
contribution to the literature of this 
author. We are selling the edition 
in connection with our new maga- 
zine, the World’s Work, and have 
put the price so low that we will self 
thousands of sets. 

Send us this coupon and we will 
return you full particulars and sam- 
ples showing the paper, print, and 
illustrations. The binding is in 
handsome cloth, with decorative 
stampings. 


Please send me particulars in regard to 
The Personal Eliot. 


Name. 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square E, New York. 


Through Siberia 


Edited by F. H. H. Guillemaed, M. A., M. D. 
Royal svo, 47 illustrations and two maps. .$6.00 

Mr. Stadling is known as an authority on Rus- 
sian matters and as the man who distributed the 
American grain among the Russian peasants dur- 
ing the famine of 1891-92. ? 

“His journey led him not only into little 
known districts, but over the far northern tun- 
dras of the Taimyr, which have never before 
been traversed by civilized man.’’"—PREFACE, 


Our Naval Heroes 


LIVES OF TWENTY FAMOUS 


COMMANDERS. 
With an Introduction by 
ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
24 Portraits and Illustrations, 8vo 


A series of biographies on the heroes of the 
British Navy. In most cases these are written 
by descendants themselves. The whole makes a 
concise history of British naval affairs since the 
l4th century. 


The Evolution of the 
English Bible 


By H. W. HOARE. 


With illustrations and specimen pages from old 
Bibles. 


BRITISH 


8vo, 300 pages $5.00 

This is the first book to” give an account of the 
successive versions of the Bible with their his- 
— setting and to be available to the ordinary 
reader, 


Sent, express patd, on receipt of prices, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers & Importers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


The Adventures of 


John McCue—sociatist 
Je soasie verecgnd | av jenn QUIGGAN, 


in serious prose 

John McCue is a stalwart Celt, whose enthu- 
siasm for social and political reform takes him 
into the kingdom of the Blings, Blangs, and 


Blungs. He comes within an ace of accomplish- 
ing his object and is about to crown himself King 

t. peace of the fictional personage he has ex- 

ed when he meets disastrous defeat at ti 
lanes of Folyhog and Candledrip, who const 
tute the Prime Ministry of the realm. 

This does not end the story, for the redoubta- 
ble McCue has an entirely different adventure. 
And here follows a glowi pectwwe of the thor- 
wee socialized state - ee identally a satire 

civilization, told in the hero’s vigorous 

the alist and non-Soctaitat will 
terested and amused by the tale, and in most 
cases a single reading will not suffice. 


PRICE 25e. POSTPTAID. 


JOHN QUIGGAN, 12 Jacob St, MY. 
a _) 


PREP. 15. 
$1.40 BOOKS, ALD, $1. 































THE STAGE IN 


AMERICA 1897—1900 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD. 
Author of “Abraham Lincoln; the Man. 
of the People,”’ etc., etc. $1.75 


*“‘He has something definite to say 
and says it with decision and force.” 
—B>ston Herald. 





Just Ready. 
ROBERT ANNYS: 
POOR PRIEST 
A Tale of the Great Uprising 


By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER, 


A story of what was really the first 
great “strike” in the history of Eng- 
lish labor. 
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Ready Next Week. 


ARROWS OF 
THE ALMIGHTY 


By OWEN JOHNSON. 

A “war story,” yet not of camp or 
firing line, but an ‘‘inside’’ view of 
the Commissary Department, in which 
its hero is an officer. 





RECONSTRUCTION 
IN THEOLOGY 


By HENRY C. KING, Professor of Th2- 
ology, Oberlin Seminary. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

A restatement of theology in terms of 

personal relation—accepting the scien- 

tific spirit of the age, yet in touch with 

the = —, life of the church. 


Cooking i in Whsaey oad Practice." 


This is 
careful- 
willing- 
It means 































































What does good cookery mean? 
what Ruskin wrote: ‘It means 
ness, inventiveness, watchfulness, 


ne and readiness of appliance, 





economy 


the of your great-grandmothers 
and the science of modern chemists. it 
means much tasting and no wasting.’ 
The volume under notice, written as a text- 
book of household science for use in 
schools, has been most carefully com- 
piled. Bridget may know how to cook, and 
she does it by rule of thumb. There 
. should be this difference between the cook 
and her mistress, inasmuch as the lady of 
the house ought to know something about 
the theory, besides the practice, of the 
culinary art 
The two ladies who have devoted their 
time to the elucidation of cookery show 
their competency. There is no detail of 


housekeeping which has been overlooked 

The reason why such or such a method is 
employed In preparing a certain kind of 
food, when acquired, the most prac- 
tical We are permitted to live only 


when keep strict watch over the char- 


is of 
use 


we 


acter of the air we breathe and the water 
we drink Air and water, with light, are 
the great natural aids to cleanliness. Take 
that mutter of light. There is nothing 
more powerful for the destruction of the 
germs of disease than the direct rays of 
the sunlight. Diphtheria and typhoid fever 
come in large part because of neglect as 
far as water is concerned. There is a 


we recom- 
who in the 
to their 
water. 

the 


diagram in the volume which 
mend to the attention of those 
country have in proximity 

sewers their source of drinking 
The older the house the greater 
chances of contamination, 

The receipts furnished the 
are in but to furnish 
not the cim of the book. For the refine- 
ments of the cuisine there are plenty of 
volumes * Principles are taught in con- 
nection with thelr application, and the 


close 


authors 
these is 


by 
abundance, 


clasification of foods.” There is a special 
chapter on the diet and the preparation of 
food for the sick, which deserves particu- 
lar commendation. Why should your milk- 
man cheat you with impure milk? Cer- 
tainly you ought to know whether the 
milk is good or bad. There are some tests 
furnished in the work, easy to follow out, 
which will show at once what you are giv- 


ing to an infant. The attention paid to 


OF THE PRACTICE OF COOK- 
Text Look of Household Science for 
chools Ly Mary E. Williams and 
Rolston Fisher 8vo., cloth Pp. 
illustrated. New York: The Mac- 


mpany. $3, 
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JUST READY 





READY NEXT WEEK 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE INDUSTRIAL AND 


Social HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By EDWARD P, CHEYNEY, Prof. of European Hist. Univ. of Penn. 


An account ot changes in landholding, in trading, commerce, logistation, etc., | 
and of such movements as trades unions, trusts, factory laws, State socialism, etc. 


The New Novels 


THe Worxinc Consti- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED 


By LEONARD COURTNEY. 


The most successful Chairmin of Com- 
mittee the House of Commons his 
ever had.” London Letter, N. Y. Post 

$2.00 


Nearly ready. | 








Each $1,50. 





THE HERITAGE 
OF UNREST 
By GWENDOLEN OVERTON. 
Second Edition. 


“Quite unusual. ... merely as a 
picture of army life and Indian warfare 
. .. . immensely interesting and really 
valusble.’’—Ontlook. 
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THE MAKING OF 
CHRISTOPHER 
FERRINGHAM 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX. Third Ed. 

“Christopher is as good as Amyas 
Leigh and as hard to forget when once 
one has made his acquaintance.’’— 
The Boston Fournal. 





FEBOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


THE EVOLUTION 


OF IMMORTALITY | 
By the Rev. SAMUEL MCCONNELL. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Ready next week. 

A stimulating book, since it offers | 

immortality as something to be | 

achieved, not as a common gift to all | 
men, an unavoidable future 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Sth Ave,, N. Y. 





the matter of cereals deserves careful read- 
ing. Cereals are becoming every day more 
and more in use, and yet but few know how 
to cook them. 


Some Modern “ Books of ‘ Powe r.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
The suggestion in a recent number of 


THE New York TimMEs SaturRDAY REVIEW 
anent ‘Literature of Power 
proved of interest by 
tion it has already 
of the 23d inst. 
loftily condemn 
style 
ent,”” 
and a 
tomes, 
Considering a 
question 
What is 
been 


been 
the widespread atten- 
received. In your issue 
certain eminent Librarians 
what they are pleased to 
‘ephemeral literature of the pres- 
while demanding a local habitation 
name for older, if not superior, 


has 


theory of 
naturally arises at the 
“Literature of Power"? As has 
noted above, a number of distin- 
guished book custodians rather lean toward 
the ‘‘good old times attitude existent 
since our common parents’ remorse over 
the first recorded orchard robbery. 
History of books may be likened to a 
huge tunnel boring back into the past. 
Along its sides, through the twilight of 
time, shine with unwavering lustre such 
luminaries as Swift, Addison, Fielding, 
Smollett, Scott. Lesser lights are lost in 
distance and darkness. Gazing at the 
present generation of writers, we are be- 
wildered by the mingled glare of great and 
small lamps about us. A century hence 
and these will resume their relative values. 
Meantime, who will venture to assert that 
to-day cannot compare with any past pe- 
riod in richness, originality, and depth of 
writing? Stevenson, Barrie, Kipling, Caine, 
Zangwill, Howells—must these be denied 
entrance within the charmed pale of “ Lit- 
erary Power” as ephemeral? If the edu- 
cation of children is one of the objects of 
‘Literary Power,’ can the authors just 
named and their ilk well be omitted? 
Another ground of objection by the 
rians to books of present popularity 
trouble 


this nature, a 
outset: 


libra- 
) is the 
occasioned in libraries by this same 


popularity. In Heaven's name, how is a 
ook to be meritorious in a high degree 
without the accompanying demand for it? 
Shall the fiat go forth against an author 
because, not having had the fortune to 
have written in a bygone generation, his 
works require to be placed and replaced 
upon a library shelf some hundred times 
per week? “ Literary Power,’ as viewed 


from the standpoint of personal expediency, 
would seem to be folly. 

But a defense of fin de siécle fiction is 
evidently a divergence from the main prop- 
osition at issue. ** Literary Power’ appears 
to be an effort to render classics more 
classical by the aid of a carpenter's ham- 


mer. Shades of Thackeray and Dickens! 
Shall thy masterpieces be hedged with a 
more divine divinity when separated by an 


Meredith "'? 
RANDALL. 


oaken partition from “ Janice 
ROBERT F. 


Brooklyn, March 30, 10901. 








Written for The New York Times Saturday 
Review ' * .4 e 


by William L. Alden. 


LONDON, March 24.--There is a pris 
pect that very soon the orainary flood ©! 
new novels will be at least deubled in vél- 
ume. Every one who thinks-that he or she 
can write a® novel, writes” one witactc 
further delay. There are, however, at least 
many more people who wish they could 
write novels, but fancy (that the task is 
an impossible one for them, A beneyolent 
person—or is he a disguised misanthrupe - 
has just written a book entitled “ flow 1 
Write a Novel. A Practical Guide to the 
Art of Fiction." The book might have been 


called * Every One His Own Novelist,’ fur 
its aim is to convince every one above the 
age of, say, twelve that he or sne can 
write a novel with perfect ease by follow- 


ing the instructions of the practical guicle 


to fiction. 
This opens an appalling prospect. i am 
not sure that the practical guide is svt a 


Certainly it will c m- 
hith- 
are 
let 
the 
tie 


good one in its way. 
vince thousands of peopie who have 
erto led blameless lives that they 
quite as capable of writing novels as is, 
us Mr. Guy Boothby. © Peghaps 
novels written in accordance with 
teaching of the practical guice. will 

trifle more mechanical in their construc 
tion than are the artless novels written 
by young ladies who have never studied 
a practical guide. At any they wiil 
be almost unlimited in number Every 
housemaid who has passed through the 
board school, and has learned fo read aiul 
write, will, if she has any ambition what- 
everge study the practical guide, and 
cupy her spare moments with the manu- 
facture of novels When that day ar- 
rives, and it is evidently not far distant, 
the etitle of literary men and women 
be reserved exclusively for those who have 
never written anything, will pledge 
themselves to abstain from novel-writing 
in every form. They will form a 

small but select circle, and they will be 
prjde of the nation, 

Seriously, the publication of such a 
as this Practical to the Art 
a public disaster. It is the more 
book is really what it 
already ten times 
possibly be worth 
reading, and to increase that number ten 
or a hundred fold is greatly to be depre- 
cated, St. John was right when he spoke of 
the possibility of so many 
written that the world could, 
them. The world will never be able to con- 
tain with any comfort the novels that will 
be written when the Practical Guide 
its insidious way into our drawing 
and kitchens. Lgo not eny®. the qu- 
thor’s state of mind when he cemed to 
and thinks what have been the - 
quences of his rash publication of the Pra . 


tical Guide to the Art of Fiction. 
* * 
> 


say, 


be 4 


rate, 


wiil 


and 


very 


the 


book 
Fic- 


dis- 


Guide of 
tion is 
astrous because the 
We 


as 


pretends to be. have 


as many novels can 


books being 


not contain 


made 
rooms 


It is pleasant by way of change to be able 


to praise a novel by Mr. Richard Le Galli- 
enne. His new book, “ The Life Roman- 
tic,” is, of course, designed to suit primar- 
ily the tastes of romantic young girls, but 
unlike certain of the author's books it is not 
the sort of book which no astute girl will 
place in the hands of her mother. It has 


here and there Mr. Le Gallienne’s faults of 
taste, especially his love of the entirely 
precious in literature; but on the whole it 


told without undue tedious- 
Mr. Le Gallienne has suffered in repu- 
tation by his determination to 
bold, bad schoolgirl, but he has undeniable 
ability and much versatility. There is prom- 
ise ‘The Life Romantic,”’ and the reader 
will ason to hope that hereafter Mr. 
Le Gallienne will recognize in his writings 
that there men in the world as well as 
schoolgirls. 


is a clever stary 
ness. 


pose as a 


in 
see re 


are 

$,° 
Mr. * The 
Ship's 
a right 
friends, 
lovable 
they go 


Clark Russell's new sea story, 
Adventure,”’ is just what we 
to expect. It shows us 
the young mate 
young woman, And 
through with the adventures 
which invaribly happen to Mr. Russell's 
people. There must always be a certain 
degree of resemblance between sea stories 
and it is no fault of Mr. Russell if many 
of his novels recall their predecessors. The 
stories are always readable, and we would 
not willingly miss a single one of them. I 
doubt if Mr. Russell has ever written a 
better story than “‘ The Ship's Adventure,” 
and certainly there is no other writer who 
approaches Mr. Russell in his own peculiar 


have 
our old 
and the 
of course 


noble 


field—if the Hibernianism of referring to 
the sea as a field is permissible. 
*.* 


Publishers are shy of collections of short 
are written by authors 
with an established reputation. A new va- 
riety of short story volume has, however, 
made its appearance and it looks as if 
it might become a popular form of publi- 
cation. Last year there were issued two 
collections of stories by different authors, 
and both of them sold largely. Perhaps 
one reason of their success was that they 
were published for the benefit of the War 
Fund. Still, the public evidently liked the 
idea of securing in a single volume stories 
by a dozen of the most popular authors. 
Some one has now ventured on the pub- 
lication of short stories by such men as 
Norris, Clark Russell, the late Grant Allen 
and others, without any pretense that the 
book is connected with any charity. If it 
succeeds, and the chances are that it will, 
we shall probably have, series of similar 
collections. In which case it will be inter- 
esting to know in what way the authors 
of collections of short stories will be able 


stories, unless they 


hyis | 





Letters" still goes on. Mr. Housman says 
that he did not write them, and every one 
exc@épt The Academy accepts his word. It 
has just been suggested that they were 
written by the late Oscar Wilde. Probably 
this suggestion Is nothing more than an 
extremely wild guess. If the author is 
wise, he will not reveal his name for many 
years to come. If he does, let him beware 
the vengeance of a tired and irritated pub- 
lic. People who really admired the “ Love 
Letters" when they first appeared have 
become so utterly sick of the question of 
their authorship that they are ready to 
Say very unpleasant things about the au- 
thor, whoever he may be. 


_- 
. 


spoken plainly—which, of 
disapprovingly—of people 
who, like Oulda, write concerning an Italy 
of which they are profoundly ignorant. 
Miss Helen Zimmern, however, ts not that 
sort of person Her article in the last 
Fortnightly on the new King of Italy is 
remarkably just and discriminating. {t 
should be read by the editor of a New 
York critical publication, which some time 
ago asserted with equal truth and courtesy 


I have 
course, 


often 
means 








that the King was a rickety little dwarf, 
without any ability or any character. I 
Go not quote the precise words of this 
charming criticism, but I am accurate in 
stating the substance of the New York 
editor's remarks Miss Zimmern knows 
whereof She writes, and her article ought 
to disabuse the mind of people who, like 
the New York editor just referred to, have 
gathered their conception of contemporary 
Italy from the enemies of the Government, 
whether they are Socialists or clericals 
*,* 

Mr. Savage Landor will soon publish a 
book on the recent march to Peking and 
the events that followed. The book will be 
illustrated by some 600 photographs taken 
by Mr. Landor, and ts expected to settle 
the question to wha extent outrages have 
been perpetrated upon the Chinese ody the 
allied troops and the missionaries. A pho- 
tograph of the Rev. Mr. Ament levying 
tribute upon the villager would be inter- 
esting, and might do something to settle 
the question of veracity between Mr. Clem- 
ens and the missionary authorities in Amer- 
ica Mr. Landor’s veracity, which was at 
one time chall d in regard to his story 
of his adventures in Tibet, was fully es- 
tablished by the report of the Indian Govy- 
ernment officials, but this time he evidertiy 
intends that his statements Shall be backe d 
ip by the conclus testimony of the cam- 
era, 

a9 
Mi Herbert Vivian s proposal to continue 
Yohnsons * Rambler” is an interes ; 
one. No one knows as yet ena ‘Me 
Vivian will reproduce the 


ponderous 


rhetoric of the doctor, or will write his new 
‘Rambler " in the English of to-d iy. Most 
people will doubt the commercial success 
of the venture, but probably Mr. Vivien 
Knows his own business Dr. Johnson, 
were he to come to life, would hardly be 


able to rece 
irrev 


gnize a “Rambler” written by 
erent young iconoclast of the 
century, but then the 
prised by very many 
probably be 
lot 


an 
twentieth 
would be sur- 
would 
his present 
would « 


doctor 

things, and 
quite content with 
afar from a world which he 
sider to be out of 


le 


The usual new 
Just appeared, 


Mr 


the opi 


novel by 


Boothby has 


and in 











ion of tie 
publisher is by far his best book Kr. 
Crockett's “ Silver Skull,’ which was origi- 
nally published as a serial in The Pall Mall 
Magazine, is also just out in book form, and 
people who admire Mr. Crockett will doubt- 
less be glad to see it it is not a bad story 
by any means, and I found it more inter- 
esting than any of the author's other books, 
Zach, the young lady who has been so 
strangely overpraised, will soon publish a 
new novel, and Mr. Meredith's new volume 
of verse is positively to be published this 
Spring. W. L. ALDEN. 


The Story of a a King’s Whim.* 


To those who are still unsated by ac- 
counts of thrilling adventures, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Drummond's new book will appeal. It 
is a narrative told in the first person by 


slaise de 
in the 
conceives 


sernauld 
reign of 


ind treats of an incident 
Henry of Navarre. The King 
the wild idea of an expedition, 
into Spain, tnvolving great per- 
With him he takes three trusty 
René de Montamar, Blaise de 
faithful servant, Marcel, 
devoted body and soul to 


incognito, 
sonal risks. 
companions 
Bernauld, and a 
the last being 
the Bernauld family. 
Sundry doughty 
the clash of steel 
narrative rising 


deeds en route involve 
and spilling of blood, the 
to a climax the little 
party crosses the French border and is 
trapped in a castle in Spain. The ruler of 
the household in this castle is Teresa Sau- 
marez, who for eighteen years has har- 
bored vengeance against Blaise. The situa- 
complicated by the ancient Mme. 
Saumarez having a beautiful granddaugh- 
ter, who owns the castle. 
man, Mile. de Lignac, is a Huguenot, and 
recognizing the King of Navarre, desires 
to save him and his companions. The old 


as 


tion is 


This young wo- 


dame, discovering that her enemy is among 
the party, resolves to starve all four un- 
less Blaise de Bernauld is identified. The 
faithful Marcel impersonates his master, 
is‘ seized and doomed to a horrible death. 

How the wit of the lovely Claire de 
Lignac and the bravery of Henry and his 
knights effect the delivery of Marcel and 
themselves from the clutches of Teresa 
Saumarez is well told. The historical col- 
oring of the novel is admirable, and ad- 
ventures follow in quick succession, but 
spiced with grewsome incidents. 

It is a book of valor and blood, in the 


to share among themselves the royalties. style that is in vogue at the moment. 
*,* —_— 

" . ‘ 7 , | *A KING'S PAWN By Hamilton Drummond. 

The same tireless discussion about the One volume, cloth. Pp. 322. New York: Doue 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 
Up to and including Wednesday afternoon. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A_JOURNALIST. 
By William James Stillman. In two volumes. 
8vo. Pp. vi.-374 per volume, Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $6 per set. 

VICTORIA. Maid, Matron, Monarch 
12mo. Pp. 252. Chicago: Advance 
ing Company. 5@ cents. 

THE HISTORY OF ENFIELD, CONN. Com- 
piled from all the public records of the town 
known to exist, covering from the beginning 
to 1850. ted by Francis Olcott Allen. 
Lerge S8vo. Pp. cxxv.-1,904. Volume It 
Lancaster, Penn.: The Wickersham Print- 
ing Company, 

REMINISCENCES BY ISAAC M. WISE. Trans- 
lated from the German and edited, with an 
introduction, by David Philipson. Pp. 367 
Cincinnatl: Leo Wise & Co. $1.50. 

THE STAGE REMINISCENCES OF MRS. GIL- 

BERT, Edited by Charlotte M. Martin.  Ll- 

lustrated. i2mo. Pp. xli.-246. New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

HISTORY OF ROME FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

AND ACADEMIES, By George Willis Bots- 

ford. With*maps and numerous illustrations. 

12mo. Pp. xiv.-398. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.10. 


By Grapho. 
Publish- 


A 





THE BOY GENERAL. Story of, the 
Major Gen. George A. Custer as Told by 
Elizabeth B. Custer. Edited by Mary E. 
Burt. 12mo. Pp. x.-204. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 60 cents net. 

HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND 
OF WILLIAM IV. By Justin McCarthy and 
Justin Huntly McCarthy. In four volumes. 
Volumes III. and IV. i2mo. Pp. 349. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
BORNE to Sir William 
Edited by Edward Abbott Parry. 12mo. Pp., 
vili.-349. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Augustus J. C. 
Hare. Vols, Ill. and IV. 8vo, Pp., about 
xil.-672. Ilustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

GREAT COMMANDERS. Gen. Meade. 
R. Pennypacker. Illustrations 
12mo. Pp., ix.-402. New York: 
& Co. (Advance sheets.) 

MASTERS OF FRENCH 
George McLean Harper. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

FELIX REVILLE BRUNOT 1820-98, A 
Civilian in the War for the Union, President 
of the First Board of Indian Commissioners. 
By Charles Lewis Slattery. 12mo. Pp., x.- 
304. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 

THE THIRTEEN COLONIES. By Helen Ainslee 
Smith. In two parts. 12mo. Pp., about 
xii.-442 per volume. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

4 LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
sketch of Josephine. By Ida M. 
Illustrated. .Octavo. Pp., 486. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO, 1820- 
22, With comment by Pau! Meurice. Trans- 
lated ty Elizabeth W. Latimer. Illustrated 
with portraits, &c. 8Svo. Pp., xvii.-247. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A Fragment. 
Right Hon. Prof. F. Max Muller. 
traits. 12mo0, Pp., 327. 
Scribner's Sons. $2. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. A Life Study 
in Criticism. By H. Bellyse Baildon. With 
portraits, 12mo. Pp., xi.-244. New York: 
A. Wessels Company. 

ELBERT HUBBARD AND HIS WORK. A 
Biography, a Sketch, and a Bibliography 
By Albert Lane. 12mo. Pp. ix.-154. orces- 
ter, Mass.: The Blanchard Press 

THE PASSING OF THE GREAT QUEEN. 
Marie Corelli. l6mo. Pp. 89. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cents. 


Life of 


DOROTHY O8S- 
Temple 1652-4. 


By Isaac 
and maps. 
D. Appleton 


LITERATURE. By 
i2mo. Pp., xill.-316. 


With a 
Tarbell 
New York: 


By the 
With por- 
New York: Charles 


By 
New York: 


NEW EDITIONS. 


THE PERSONAL EDITION OF 
ELIOT'S WORKS. Adam Bede. 
ioal introduction by Esther Wood 
657. New York: Doubleday, 
$1.50. 

ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 
vil.-768. New York: John Lane. 

WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry Seton Mer- 
riman 12mo. Pp. iv.-340. New York: A. 
Wessels Co. Paper, 50 cents. 

AES TRIPLEX. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
I2mo. Pp. 26. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 50 cents. 


GEORGE 
Biograpte 
12mo. Pp 
Page & Coa, 


18mo. Pp. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, &c. 


BASIL THE GREAT ON GREEK LITER- 

ATURE. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary 
by Edward R. Maloney. 12mo. Pp. 86. 
New York: American Book Company. 7% 
cents. 


EAST LONDON. 
Pp. 364. The Century Company. 

ERASMUS IN PRAISE OF FOLLY. 
trait, Life of Erasmus, 
Sir Thomas More. Illustrated 
curious engravings, designed, 
etched by Hans Holbein. 12mo. 
327. New York: Peter Eckler. 

PAPERS AND SPEECHES. Church Congress in 
the United States, "Held in Providence, R. I. 
1900. Octavo, Pp, 213. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Paper, $1. 

THE BEAUTIFUL LIE OF ROME. By Rich- 
ard Le Galtienne. 12mo. Pp. 62. New York: 
M, F. Mansfield & Co. $1. 

DEATH AND AFTERWARD. 
Arnold. With a Supplement. 
New York: 
7 cents. 


ESSAYS, FIRST AND SECOND SERIES AND 
NATURE. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. In 
two volumes. 16mo. Pp. v.-288 per volume. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 650 
cents per volume. 

PERTAINING TO THOREAU. 
171. Detroit: Edwin B. Hill. 

THE PROMISE OF THE YEARS. A Voice from 
Nature. Illustrated. By Edith Stow. ifimo. 
Pp. 125. Boston: Eastern Publishing Com- 
pany. 


THOUGHTS, Selected and compiled by ladies 
of Fabiola Hospital. Association, Oakland, 
Cal. i2mo. Pp. 155. New York: Dodge 
Publishing Company. $1.25. 

OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON NATIVE SOUTH 
INDIAN LIFE. By Stanley P. Rics. &vo. 
go vi.-224. New York: Longmans, Green 

0. 


eT. 


By Sir Walter Besant. 8vo. 


$3.50. 
With Por- 
and His Episties to 
with many 
drawn, and 
Pp. xxiv.- 


By Sir Edwin 
12mo. Pp. 6. 
New Amsterdam Book Company. 


12mo. Pp. xvi- 


RELIGION, 


THE FALLACIES OF RELIGION AND ITS 
DELUSIONS. Demonstrated by J. Mendes de 
Sola. 12mo. Pp. 46. Published by author. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

ABOUT THE BIBLE. Being a Collection of Ex- 
tracts from Writings of Eminent Biblical 
Scholars and of Scientists of Europe and 
America, With photographs, maps, &c. Com- 
piled by Charles L. Hammond. i2mo. Pp. 
136. New York; Cooke & Fry. 

FOR HI8 SAKE. Thoughts for Baster and Every 
Day. Edited by Anna E. Mack. 12mo. Pp. 
122. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

GOOD FRIDAY MEDITATIONS. By the Rev. 
W. 8. Rainsford. 12mo. Pp, 111. New 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co, §1. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISE OF HOLY DY- 
ING. By Jeremy Taylors I6mo. Pp. vili.- 
393. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
50 cents. , 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND_AMERICA. By Alfred Calde- 
cott. < Pp. xvi.-343. New York: The 
Macmil Company. 

BOCIAL DEVELOPMENT UNDER CHRISTIAN 
res By the Rev. M. Kaufman. 
12mo. Pp. xi,-190. London! Kegan Paul. 

HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE MONU- 
MENTS; ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS. 

By James McCurdy. Vol. Iii. 

Completing Bvo. xxill,-470, 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $3. 
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reales 


Charles Mar- 
and New 


K, 


EIGHTH 
THOUSAND 
BEFORE 
PUBLICATION. 


SATURDAY, 


APRIL 6, rgor. 


His 
Horse 
Talk 


‘* Horses are like men-folks— 
have their whims and winkles.’ 


“That horse goes so fast the tele- 
graph poles look like teeth in a fine- 
tooth comb.” 


* She’ll trot in two-nuthin afore snow flies. 


EIGHTH 
THOUSAND 
BEFORE 
PUBLICATION. 


When she’s comin’ the people cry ‘ Murder’ and 
jump the fences.” 


His 
Heart 


“I'm nuthin’ 

much better 

than a piece, of 

old hair - cloth 

furniture, but if 

you touch me gently 

you will find soft 

places, the places where 
the springs are.” 


“No spot or plac 
heaven to me without 


“There's good men and 
bad men in your -world, 
jest as there's in mine. 

I know my kind bet- 
ter’n I do your’n.” 

“He can have my 

gal, if he ain't got 

a sou to bless 

himself with,if 

he’s on the 

square — if 

he’s on the 

square.” 


‘d be 
orses.”’ 


Your 
Uncle 
Lew 


A Natural-Born American. 


By 
Charles 
Sherlock. 


‘*A story which has all the promise 


popularity whicn fell to the lots of 
Harum’ and «Eben Holden.’ ’’— Syracuse Herald, 


EIGHTH 
THOUSAND 
BEFORE 
PUBLICATION. 


THE INLANDER. By Harrison Robertson. 8vv, 
CE vicaso. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.50. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
WILD WALES, Its People, Language, 
Scenery. By George Borrow. 12mo. Pp. xxxt - 
731. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons, $2. 
THROUGH THE YUKON GOLD DIGGINGS; 
A Narrative of Personal Travel. By Josiah 
Edward Spurr. 12mo. Pp. 276. Boston: East- 
ern Publishing Company. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. By J. Stalding. Edited 
by F. H. H. Guillemard. Illustrations and 
maps. Svo. xvi.-315. New York: E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 


and 


Pp. 
$6. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK READER; 
the Animal Story Book and the Red 
of Animal Stories. Edited by Andrew 
litustrated. i2mo. Pp. 75. Longmans, 
& Co. 

THE GOOSE CREEK CHURCH. A Morbid Tale. 
12mo. Pp. 22 New York: Printed at The 
Sign of the Eagle. Paper. 

THE LUCK OF A CASTAWAY; OR, FIGHT- 
ING THE SAVAGES. By Mark Martine. 
12mo Pp. iv.-218. New York: The Mershon 
Company. 

BOUND TO RISE; or The Young Florists cf 
Spring Hill, and Walter Loring’s Career. By 
Allen Chapman. 12mo. Pp. iv.-202, New York: 
The Mershon Company. 


WITH PORTER IN THE BSSEX, A more 
His Famous Cruise in Southern Waters Dur- 
ing the War of 1812. By James Otis, Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Pp. 344, Boston and Chicago: 
W. A. Wilde Company, $1.50. 

THE YOUNG CONSUL. A Story of the 
Department. By William Drysdale. 
trated. Pp. 352. 12mo. Boston: 
Wilde Company. $1.50. 

A SCHOOLBOY’S PLUCK; OR, THE CAREER 
OF A NOBODY. By Roy Rockwood. 12mo. 
Pp. fv.-202, New York: The Mershon Com- 
pany, i 
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THE ART OF FOLLY. By Sheridan Ford, Oc- 
tavo. Pp. xv.-189. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROCESS FOR LEARNING 
GERMAN. Combining Grammar and the 
Cumulative Method Adapted to School and 
College Instruction. By Adolphe Dreyspring. 
8vo. Pp. xix.-313. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. $1.25. 


THE LITERARY YEAR BOOK AND BOOK- 
MAN’S DIRECTORY, 1901. Edited by_Her- 
bert Morrah. 12mo, Pp. xii.-420. New York: 
Francis P. Harper. $1.25. 


L’ART D’'INTERESSER EN CLASSE. _ Choix 
D’ Anecdotes Amusantes. Par Victor F. Ber- 
nard, 12mo. ok 2 vi.-28. New York: William 
KR, Jenkins. cents, 


“Romantic Edinburgh.”* 

Mr. John Geddieé, who has prepared the 
present chronicle of ‘* Mine Own Romantic 
Town,” thinks the present time—the be- 
ginning not only of a new century, but a 
period also when the opening of the new 
North Bridge promises to bring about 
changes almost as great as those conse- 
quent upon the erection of the first bridge 
across the valley between old and new 
Edinburgh—an extremely suitable time for 
the issue of a volume, both historical and 
descriptive, which can be made a compan- 
fon of one’s walks,. or read with equal 
pleasure by the fireside. 

Edinburgh {8 not less richly endowed 


*ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. By John Geddle. 
Tilustrated. Pp., xil.-326. Index. London: 
Sands & Co.; New York: K. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50, 1000, 


His Proverbs 


‘There's a sucker born every minute, but 
sta-tis-tics show they die at the rate of 
one a vear.” 


“T don't talk ‘em to death, 
chain 'em to the spot.’’ 


I just 


“Never mow down more 
hay than you can cock up.” 


New Novel by 


R. 


s 
His 
: 
Logic 
“ Always take 
things as you 
find ‘em, but look 
where they are.,’’ 

“Tf you’re huntin’ 
for worms don’t go in 
when it rains.”’ 

“ Don’t you believe it’s 
better to be born lucky 
than rich. I've tried both 
ways and know.” 


“Riches and havin' mon- 
ey’s two different things. 
It’s what you get outo 
this world, not whatit 
gets out of you.” 


“ Did you ever 
think how many 
good things 
there are in 
this life and 
how few we 


of that 
‘David 


EIGHTH 
THOUSAND 
BEFORE 
PUBLICATION. 


H. Rider Haggard 


LYSBETS 


A Tale of the Dutch 


By 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Author of * SHE,” “* SWALLOW.” Etc. 


With 26 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown vo, Cloth. 
Ornamental, $1.50. 


The scene of the novél is chiefly in the City of Leyden; the time, 


1544. 
family of the generation of Philip 


It is a story of the trials, adventures, and victories of a burgher 


Il. and William the Silent, and in it 


the author strives to set before readers of to-day something of the life 
of those who lived through perhaps the most fearful, tyranny that the 


western world has known. 
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with memories than with beauty; and its 
present can only be read in the light of its 
past. At no time have the builder and im- 
prover—those scene shifters in the drama of 
modern town life—been busier in sweeping 
romance along with stone and lime into 
the dust bn; and everywhere familiar feat- 
ures of the streets and closes are drafted 
from the lists of the city’s sights into that 
of the city’s memories. 


Its illustrations add so materially to the 
charm of a book like the present that it 
ts somewhat disappointing to find the pict- 
ures in the present volume, numerous and 
interesting as they are, not too clearly re- 
produced from views taken by an Edin- 
burgh photographer. 

Mr. Geddie’s volume, however, is much 
more than a guide book, in that it takes up 
the literary aspects of Edinburgh, as well 
as its historical and picturesque features; 
the lattér phase of which, although of 
much interest, not equaling the charm of 
the former for the general reader. Through- 
out the book’s pages will be found constant 
references to John Knox, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Fergusson, Allan Ramsay, 
Robert Burns, Thomas Carlyle, De Quincey, 
the Ferriers, Sir Walter Scott, the Black- 
woods, Dr. John Brown, and many others— 
but above all to Stevenson—not only through 
constantly borrowed descriptions from his 
“ Picturesque Notes,’ but by- reference as 
well to events in the latter's life, and to the 


scenes of his novels, including interesting 
allusions to the outlying districts. 

In 1772, Mr. Geddie says, the North Bridge 
was finished, connecting the High Street ° 
with “ the fields to the north,” for as yet the 


New Town was not in existence, the Old 


Town being fortified and defended against 
all outside influence or access. He de- 
scribes the gradual changes which came 
about in the strongly marked features of 
the old social life, the customs, and archi- 
tecture in the Edinburgh of even the 
eighteenth century, geacribing. too, the 
view from this new North Bridge just be- 
fore the American Revolution. 

Mr. Geddie describes the customs of the 
closes, old street life, shown rticularly 
well in Fergusson'’s verse; sap rin 
landmarks, the Tron to the Castle ‘Hille 
the Lawnmarket, the eastle, the. Nether- 
bow precincts, the Canongate, Holyrood, 
the Flodden wall and the Cowgate, the 
university, ‘“‘the Town's College,” begun 
in 1582; old Greyfriars, Heriot’s Hospital— 
but the list might be extended indefinitely 
so rich is Edinburgh in both historic and 
picturesque buildings. 

One would like to follow closely in Mr. 
Geddie's footsteps as he minutely descri 
Mary Stewart's connection with romantic 
Edinburgh, a subject of never falling-inter- 
est, or to dwell upon what is quite ags_in- 
teresting, the Stevenson bits, which are so 
thickly scattered throughout the entire vol- 
ume. ° 

Lovers ¥ Sir Walter Scott will take eq 

easure in the numerous references. bo’ 

his books and their author, while the 
other interesting episodes fa, Mali 
other interes’ e s 
history. ' 
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Pleasures of 
the Telescope 


A Descriptive Guide for 
Amateur As‘ronomers and 
All Lovers of the Stars. By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS, 
Author of “ASTRONOMY 
WITH AN OPERA GLASS.” 
Iilustrated with charts of 
the heavéns and with 
drawings of the planets 
and charts of the moon. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr, Serviss, in his first chapter, gives 
directions for the selection am@ test of 
teléscopes. Having provided his readers 
with three properly-mounted telescopes 
of five, four and three inches aperture, he 
proceeds systematically to point out the 
chief objects of interest in the sky. Six 
chapters’are devoted to this survey, which 
includes the various constellations and 
their most interesting gems. The cighth 
chapter is devoted to scenes on the plan- 
ets, the ninth to the mountains and plains 
of the moon and the spectacles of the sun, 
and the last discusses the question whether 
there are planets among the stars. The 
star maps and charts of the moon are of 
marvellous accuracy and brilliancy. 


A Landmark His- 
tory of New York 


By ALBERT ULMANN. With 
many illustrations. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Ulmann describes a series of ex- 
cursions to old landmarks and has wove 
the history about them. The erection of 
tableis within recent years in many parts 
of New York has helped to give a sense 
of reality to the past. In this book the 
reader makes visits in sequence to the 
old Dutch Settlement, the early English 
colony, the city as it was before the Rev- 
olution, and soon down to the present 
time. Copies of rare prints and maps and 
many plates made from recent photo- 
gravhs illustrate the work, which is of 
real value to students of history and visit- 
ors to New York. 


Two Novels in Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library 


i2moa, cloth, $1.00. .. Paper, 50c. 
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The Claim Jumpers 


A Romance. By STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE. 


Mr. White, a new American writer, 
presents a fresh and delightful romance 
of youth. The central figure, a conserv- 
ative Eastern type, is placed in the pic- 
turesque environment of a Western min- 
ing camp, where incidents and adventures 
develop his manly qualities. The love 
story that runs through the book suggests 
the poetry and romance of youth; it is 
full of sympathetic human interest. Hu- 
morous types and exciting incidents are 
blended in this fresh and most entertain- 
ing story. 


No. 


A Royal Exchange. 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 


‘“‘A clever story of a young German 
prince who falls in love with the daugh- 
ter of a British army officer.’’-—Oakland 
Tribune 
* ‘*Notadeep or subtle story this, but 
told in a breezy, hearty manner, with a 
note of wholesome laughter pervading it.’’ 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Publishers, 


72 Fifth Avenue, N-Y. 
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WILLIAM HARRIS ARNOLD 
SECOND COLLECTION: 


BOOKS AND LETTERS, 


comprising more than three hundred books— 
nearly all first editions of English Authors- 


and about seventy autograph ietters, will be | 


sold by us at auction, without reserve, on May 
7th and 8th 

BANGS & CO., 
93 Filth Avenve 


AN UNCROWNED QUEEN,” 
ol. edition Prepaid, $2.00 net, 
Hartford, Ct 
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His Life as a Saintly One.* 
At first thought it 


of a shock to find the volume of the 


| series of * Saintly Lives” devoted to Al- ° 
| fred, Lord Tenny: 


but we at last find 
ourselves agreeing with its author, Mr. 


Robert F. Horton: 


When the memoir of the poet, written 


by Hallam, Lord Tennyson, appeared, it 


dawned upon some who read it that the life | 
m as any that the poet | 
had written, and that, as a* whole, it con- | 
a possession as precious as the | 
| whole body of his poetry. This, of course, 


was as great a 
stituted 


a son could hardly say, though he has fur- 
nished us with the materials which sustain 
the contention. 
said, and said with sufficient emphasis. to 
attention of his countrymen, 
who may thus reap from their great poet 
the noblest harvest in an aftermath. To 
Say this, or, rather, to bring it out into evi- 
dence, is the object of these pages, and the 
writer asks the readér’s help in the en- 
deavor. The poems of Tennyson, which 
most of us have known and loved from our 


| youth upward, can riow be fitted into the 


life, as the pictures of Perugino frame 
themselves into the landseape of Perugia. 
The life interprets the poems, while the 


| poems filuminate the life, and the two to- 


gether compose a poem, large and varied 
and complete. And-lest a son's noble reti- 
cence or the hurry of the general reader 
might hinder the recognition of the fact, it 
is necessary to state succinctly, yet dis- 
tinectly, that Englishmen have had among 
them, in thé nineteenth century, one who, 
according to the fine Miltenic ideal, being 
set on the compostte of poetry, found it 
essential himself to be a true poem. As in 
the most notable 
man of letters, Samuel Johnson, was found 
to have been greater than his writings, so 
that his life is a more lasting possession 
than any of his books, so in the succeeding 


| century, though there has been no Boswe!! 


to record it, the most distinguished author 
of the times _proves to have been greater in 
his life than in his work. 


Mr. Horton had no personal acquaintance 
with Tennyson, his present volume in the 
main being founded upon the memoir which 
“devoted son compiled in four arduous 
years, under the eye of that wife who was 
Tennyson's most faithful critic and truest 


| friend, and with the aid of the living recol- 
| lectifons of 
| known him long and intimately.” 


distinguished men who had 
He think 
the opinions of such men as Jowett, Au- 
brey de Vere, and Palgrave should carry 
much weight in any personal estimate oj 
Tennyson the man; while in the prepara 
tion of the present volume he confesses in 
debtedness in his judgments as to Tenny 
son's poetry and to the published criticism: 
of Stopford Brooke and Frederic Harrison 
The present memoir will be found of much 
interest throughout. Mr. Horton's life 
whith he says is the fifty-third book on 
Tennyson catalogued by the British Mu- 
being not only much’ more accessibl 


memoir of over one thou- 
Hallam, Lord 
add is also true 


pages, prepared by 
(which we may 
of Elizabeth Luther volume on 
‘the material the 
lected is rather a quarry from which to dig 
than a life in the ordinary sense of the 
term '’—a point not only well taken, but 
proven in the gain in interest possessed by 
the life the undigested 
found in the original memoir. 
first chapter is in reality a 
brief in defense of his 
on's Hfe story in 
Lives "’ 


Cary's 


present over mass 


Horton's 


well-written ineclu- 


‘ Saintly ; such inclusion involving, 


a somewhat wider definition of 


saintly" than is generally 
Most readers will find it 
to make the definition extremely 

We include in our use of 
“saintly "’ the strenuou 
the ist to an ideal; for the artist's ideal 
1uty, and, as the Greeks maintained, 
though in a deeper sense than the 
realized, the Beautiful is the Good. 
not wide of the mark, if he 
paradox, when he said “ Christianity is art 
and art is Christianity.”” In any case, we 
venture to claim as 1intly the life «f an 
artist who sets before himself a noble ideal, 
then nobly and consistently lives for 
it, sacrificing everything to it. He may 
forfeit the title because his {deal is ino 
ble, or because he strives ignobly after it, 
he declines from the quest but 
such is the contention of this se- 
ries—the strenuous pursuit of an Ideal, and 
the self-renunciation which is 
pursuit, fs intrinsically 


We are perhaps inclined to linger unduly 
Mr. interesting first 
extent 
most important portion of the book, touch- 
the 
tion to his work and his 
son always 

that 


Says, 
term “ 
necessary 
wide: 

the term 
consecration of 


Blake 


seintly 


over Horton's 


chap- 
considerable 
not only unfaltering devo- 
ideal that Tenny- 
howed, but dwelling also upon 


upon 


his poetry was to a 
his times, Mr 
Tennyson's life is, 
gift to 


usual degree a message to 
Horton claiming that 
above all his work, his 


noblest the 


| world: 


The saintship of the practical life, saint- 
ship as it may be achieved by a man who 
his life among men, that the noet 
praises and the man realizes. His function 
as a poet demanded seclusion, .but he was 
no anchorite. To beat out that kind of 
music it was necessary to be much alone 
listen to the harmonies of nature 
humanity a little apart from the 
life. But he did that 1 
ave his 
He did not, in the best spirit of 
monkish religion. withdraw from the world 
to pray for it. He was a recluse only for 
his work's sake. To speak to his time and 
to reach all men, he was obliged to with- 
draw from the many who are always com- 
and going. And though such a retire- 
ment seems at the first blush to resemble 
pursuit of the Holy Grail which he 
first, in the person of King Arthur 
to deplore, it will be found all through that 
ideal, and essentially his practice, is to 
be himself Arthur, the King, who, with a 
lofty soul, coming out of the great deep 


ind of 
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“HER MOUNTAIN LOVER,” by 
Hamlin Garland, is a story of a Colorado 
cow-boy and miner who goes té London to 
sell a mine. Here is a bit out of it,—Jim 
has just reached London : 


He was particularly taken with the Teviot 
House, which faced on'a little parkway and had a 
little clump of bushes on each side of the door. 
Upon entering the hallway, Jim faced a tall and 
sleépy porter, who took his valise with a yawning 
“Thank you.” 

Jim doubled up his back and thrust his head in at 
a little window where a severe young woman in a 
blaek gown faced him. 

“Are you the clerk?” 

“T am, sir; yes, sir. What can I do for you?” 

“Have you any beds left?” 

“Yes, sir, I have one. It’s on the upper flgor, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“ Anything as big as my back will do,” said Jim ; 
“T’m not as particular as I used to be. How much 
do I bleed?” 

“What, sir — I do not —” 

“What's the price of the bed?” 

“Three and six.” 

“Three and six what?” 

“Shillings, sir.” 

“All right ; it’s a whack.” 

“Thank you. Will you sign your name, please?” 
He signed. “Thank you,” she remarked briskly, 
closing the book. “Thomas, show the gentleman to 
his room.” 

“This way, sir,” said the porter, who had also 
discovered Jim’s nationality. 

Everything seemed old and very queer to Jim as 
he tramped up the stone stairway to his room; but 
nothing was more irritatingly unexpected than that 
“Thank you.” 


Sold everywhere. $1.50. 
Published by 
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of Arthur Hallam, which Mr. Horton thinks “deveélépment, are believed to be the best 
the most formative period of Tennyson's | of all authorities, they carry the 
years in which the anguish “responsibility of the National Government 
his triend’s death, his lack of as to dates, and the attested signature and 
even of strong criti- the inventor as to subject mat- 
hampered by limited but The clear 
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TWO COMING SALES. 


Treasures in the F. W. French and 
Third McKee Collections Soon 
to Be Dispersed. 


Wednesday, and Thursday, 
April 28-25, C. F. Libbile & Co. will sell in 
Boston the fine private library of the late 
Frederick W. French of Boston, which 
comprises sumptuous bindings, rare first 
editions, extra illustrated books, Elizabeth- 
an literature, Crulkshankiana, Kelmscott 
Press publications, Grolier and other pri- 
vate club books, French, vignette books, 
and dramatic literature. On Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, April 29 and 30, John 
Anderson, Jr., will sell in this city the re- 
markable third portion of the library of 
Thomas J. McKee, which contains many 
of the rarest English plays of the sixteenth, 
eventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

The French collection, which will be sold 
first, is notable in many ways. In litera- 
ture the Elizabethan period the library 
is strong. There will be found such rari- 
Brandt's “Ship of Fooles,”’ 1570; 
“Troublesome and Hard Ad- 
1652; Chalkill’s ‘ Theal- 
ma and Clearchus,”’ 1683; Dekker’s “‘ Satiro- 
Mastix,” 1602; Donne's ‘ Poems,” 1633; 
Drayton's “ Battaile of Agincourt,"’ 1627; 
Drummond's ‘ Poems,” 1656; Hoddesdon’s 
“Sion and Parnassus,”’ 1650, with 
by Dryden; Il Pastor 
1648; Fraunce’s “ Lawier’s Legicke,"’ 
Herrick’s ‘‘ Hes 1648; Heywood's 
Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,’ 1635; 
Ben Jonson's ‘' Works,”’ 1616-40; Juvenal’'s 
“Sixteen Satyrs,’"’ 1647; Anne Killigrew’'s 
* Poems,’ 1686; Thomas Killigrew’s ‘* Com- 
and Tragedies,” 1664; “ Vision of 
Plowman,” 1550; Latimer’s “ Ser- 
1540; Milton’s ‘‘ Poems,” 1645; his 

Basilike,”” 1649; his ‘“ Paradise 
1668, and his ‘“‘ Paradise Regained,” 
Randolph's ** Poems," 1638; ‘‘ Reynard 
the Fox," 1604; ‘ Quintessence of Wit,” 
1590; Seneca’s ‘‘Tenne Tragedies,’’ 1581, 
and Suckling’s *‘ Fragmenta Aurea,” 1646. 
As Poe was the feature of the first Mc- 
Kee sale, so he is of the American part of 
the French collection. Here we have his 
“ Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems,”’ 
Baltimore, 1829, in the original boards, un- 
eut, and a presentation copy from the poet's 
sister, Rose M. Poe. The McKee copy, 
which was purchased by F. R. Halsey for 
the record price of $1,100, was in the same 
desirable condition, thoug’ it did not have 
the interest possessed by the French copy. 
The latter is the third copy to come upon 
the market in half a century. A great 
treasure is Poe's ‘Murders in the Ruc 
Morgue,’ Philadelphia, 1843, one 
copies known, the other, with a cvllection 
of clippings referring to the book, dang 
catalogued in 1894 at $250. The “Prenc 
ecpy, however, shoul? bring more... The 
book, as a matter of fact, is even rarer 
than the rare “ Tameriane,”’ of which the 
British Museum has one copy and F. R., 
Halsey the other two. The French collec- 
tion also boasts of two antogriph letters of 
Foe, relating to the “Murders” and its 
plot. 

An uncommonly rare 
Field's “ Tribune Primer,"’ Denver, 1882, (a 
presentation copy. Field's ‘* Model Prin- 
er,’ the Brooklyn edition, is also here. No 
other copy of * The Tribuiie Primer” has, 
1 believe, been ever offered at auction. Half 
a dozen copies, perhaps, are known. A 
lucky mortal ree#sntiy came across two in 
California,.-whicn sounds like romance, but 
is true, nevertheless. The American list, 
while not as ful! as Mr. Arnold's, contains 
some fine things. Among them are Bry- 
ant’s ** Poens.”’ 1821; Hawthorne's ‘ Grand- 
father’s Chair,’’ 1841; “ Famous Old Peo- 
pie,” 1841, and “ Biographical Stories for 
Children,"’ 1842; Holmes’s “ Autocrat’’ and 
* Professor.”’ presentation copies; Lowell's 
“ Biglow Papers,’’ both series, the .much- 
treasured *‘ Commemoration Ode,"’ 1865, and 
presentation copies of ‘ Under the Wil- 
lows,” “Among My Books,” and ‘“ My 
Study Windows,"’ Whitman's “ Leaves of 
Grass," 1855, &c. 

Mr. French's collections of autographs, 
etchings, and engravings, and play bills, 
&c., will be sold later in the Spring. They 
form interesting parts of a library that 
was formed wisely and well, whose rich- 
ness was hardly suspected by most Ameri- 
can eollectors. 
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The portion of the McKee library that will 
soon be sold includes, in Mr. Anderson's 
words, a large number of the rare mas- 
terpleces of early English dramatic lit- 
erature, among them being a very good 
showing of the Shakespeare folios and 
quartos, It is undoubtedly the finest and 
most extensive collection of early English 
plays ever offered at._public auction in 
America, and rivais in value and interest 
the Daniel and Perkins libraries. Indeed, 
Mr. McKee was fortunate enough to se- 
eure quite a number of the most important 
items in-those remarkable collections. It 
may safely be said that no such oppor- 
tunity for securing Nterary property of this 
kind will occur during this or perhaps the 
next generation. The two best collections 
of a similar nature In this country will 
probably not come into the auction room 
for a long time, and the same may be said 
of such English collections as the Huth, 
the Christie-Mifler, and the Locker. 

First among the great dramatic names 
comes that of Shakespeare, who is repre- 
zented here by the First Folio, 1623, a large 
copy, measuring 8% by 13 inches, and hay- 
ing in fac simile the first, nine and the last 
nine leaves. The rarity of perfect copies is, 
of course, well known, The Second Folio, 
1682, measures 8% by 129-16 inches. The 
title page has been lnid down and the 
“Verses” are in fac simile. The binding 
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A GOOD LIBRARY 


Lortic’s art. The 
beautiful copy, 


Daly’s, which 


is a fine example of 
Fourth Folio, 1685, is a 

measuring 9 by 14% inches. 
sold for $410, measured 9 by 13% Inches. 
Among the quarto plays are “ Henry the 
Fourth,” 1599, lacking the title page; “ Sir 
John Oldcastle,’ 1600, a very fine copy; 
“The Whole Contention,” 1619, in magnifi- 
ent condition, finely bound by David; and 
“The Birth of Merlin,’ 1662; “The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton,” 1626; ‘‘ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” 1634, and “ Fair Em, the Miller's 
Daughter,"’ 1631, the four last being at- 
tributed to Shakespeare, and probably be- 
longing in a collection of his works. Of 
greater interest, in many ways, than even 
some of the quartos is the copy of 
ihe Edinburgh edition of Shakespeare’s 
‘<Works,”’ 1771, eight volumes, which be- 
longed to Robert Burns and bears his auto- 
raph, now so highly prized. This treasure 
was purchased by Mr. McKee from George 
Tawze, a Scotch bookseller, who came to 
New York in 1872 with a large collection of 
rare books, which he exhibited for sale in a 
store on Broadway, opposite Astor Place. 

Ben Jonson follows with the “ Works,” 
1616 and 1640, the latter a superb large 
paper copy. There is an amazing array of 
bis plays: ‘‘Every Man Outof His Humour,” 
1600; “ Sejanus,”’ 1605; ‘ Volpone,” 1607; 
‘Two Royal Masques,’ 1608; ‘ Catitine,” 
1655; ‘* Execration Against Vulcan,’’ 1640, 
and “‘ The Widow,” 1652. The rarity of first 
editions of Jonson's plays has, as is well 
known, been the despair of collectors. 
George Chapman is well represented, the 
collection including ‘“‘ The Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria,” 1598, his first play, from the 
Heber and Perkins libraries: ‘“‘ Eastward 
Ho,” 1605, (which he wrote in conjunction 
with Jonson and Marston,) the Perkins 
copy; another edition of the preceding, 
same year; “ All Fools,’ 1605, which Swin- 
burne calls a most faultless example of high 
comedy; “The Gentleman Usher,’ 10606; 
* Monsieur D’Olive,” 1606: ‘ May Day,” 
1611; ‘“‘The Widow's Tears,’ 1612; ‘ The 
Revenge of Bussy D’'Ambois,’”’ 1613; ‘‘ The 
Conspiracy,” 1625; ‘‘ Caesar and Pompey,” 
1681; “‘ The Tragedy of Chabot.”’ 1639, (writ- 
ten with James Shirley,) and “ The Ball,” 
1639, (also with Shirley,) the Perkins copy. 
Some of these have not been sold at auc- 
tion for a considerable period. 

Space forbids mention of all the rarities 
in the third McKee sale. I cannot refrain, 
however, from briefly referring to the fol- 
lowing: Alexander's ‘“ Monarchick Trage- 
dies,’ 1604; Barrey’s “Ram Alley,” 1611; 
Beaumont and Fletcher's “ Scornful Lady," 
1616; also “ Thierry and Theodoret,”’ 1621; 
“Cupid’s Revenge,’ 1630, and the ‘* Come- 
dies and Tragedies "’ of 1647, a remarkable 
copy, from Sir Edward Sullivan's collec- 
tion; Brome’s ‘Northern Lass,"" 1632; 
“ Jovial Crew,” 1652, and “ Queen's Ex- 
change,” “1657; Buckingham’s “ Rehearsal," 
1672; “The Tragedy of Caesar and Pom- 
pey,” printed before 1607, anonymous and 
very rare; Carew’s “ Coelum Britanicum,”’ 
1684; Congreve’s ‘“‘ Double Dealer,” 1604, 
and “Love for Love,” 1605; Cooke's 
“Pleasant Conceited Comedy,’ 1608, and 
his “ Greene's Tu Quoque,”’ 1622; Dave- 
nant’s “Cruel Brother,” 1630; “The Just 
Italian,”’ 1630; “ Triumphs of the Prince 
D'Amour," 1635; ‘ Platonie Lovers,”’ 1636; 
“The Witts,’’ 1686; “ Salmacida Spolia,’’ 
1639; “‘ History of Sir Francis Drake,"’ 1050; 
“The Man's the Master,” 1669; his last 


play, and his “ Works," 1672- 73; John Day's 

umour Out of Breath,” 1608; ‘‘ The Isle 
of Gulis,”’ 1633, and “ The Blind r 
of Bednal Green,” 1659; Dekker's “ Sa 
Mastix,” 1602; Entertainment Given to 
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HOW TO 
OBTAIN IT 


Our popular STANDARD LIBRARY EDITIONS are 
sold on remarkably liberal terms at CASH. PRICES 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER ror 1901 


enables you to obtain a handsomely engraved group 
portrait [framed] of America’s Great Authors. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & co 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Please send me by mail without 
charge circulars of the buoks checked 
on the following list, viz: 


Whittier, ....Lowell, 
Emerson, ....Holmes, ....Hawthorne, 
Harte, ...Dickens, .... Thackeray, 
..Macaulay, ....American Statesmen, 
Also full particulars of your 


NEW OFFER FOR 1901 


Name......... 


..Longfellow, 


Address ...... 


[From The New Yor k Times. } ? 


**A fresh Story ‘*A Romance 


in a New Vein ”’ of Reality ” 


Is what Mr. W. B. 
Howells calls the new 
and most dramatic histor- 
ical novel by the author 


of “Looking Backward,” 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY 


Is what the Hartford 
Courant calls the new 
Romance of a Pioneer 
Maiden, her Lover and 


her Wild Animal friends, 


The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood 


By CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS 


No other Novel this win- 
ter has received such a 
unanimous chorus of 
praise from the best Crit- 
ics and from all classes 
of Readers. It’s unlike 
any other novel you ever 


read. 


Mr. Howells considers 
most of the historical 
novels of the day as 
forced and unnatural; 
but this “Duke of Stock- 
bridge” he ranks with 
Tolsto’s “War and 
Peace” in genuineness 
and power. 


Mlastrated $1.50 All Booksellers 


Silver, Burdett and Company, Publishers 


a ea 


llustrated $1.50 All Booksellers 


JUST. PUBLI‘HED 
A VOLUME OF GREAT STORIES 


BY cn 
SELMA LAGERLOF 


Author of ‘‘Gosta Bering,” 
ENTITLED 


From a Swedish Homestead 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


| 
| 
| 


The First Two Volumes of 


The Temple Moliere 


\ “6 Le Medicin Malgre Lui,”’ FROM THE TEXT OF 


MM. DESPOIS AND MESNARD 
“ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” §°" (Onn. 65 ccs ect 


Leather 65 cents net. 


By HEINRICH HEINE 


Buch der Lieder Cloth, small 12mo, 242 pp. $1.00 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE Sisv% 7? 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 


- 141 Bast 25th Street, New York. 





Spring Books 


THE. YOUNG CONSUL 

WILLIAM eres 352 
llustrated by Chas. ‘opeland. 
cloth, $1.60. This - ih e takes 
story form the workings 
Department of our National 
ment, 


WITH PORTER IN THE ESSEX 


By JAMES OTIS. 344 pages. Illustrated. 
Tomo, Cloth, $1.50. By W. F. Stecher. 


The author has followed closely that fa- 
mous uise of Admiral Porter, and 
framed "It into a most interesting and in- 
structive story. 


LAURIE VANE 


Ana Other Stofies, By MOLLY EL- 
LIOTT SEAWELL. 162 pages. lilustrat- 
ed by Chas. Copeland. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


This little volume is made up of some of 
the brightest little stories from Miss 
Seawell's pen, 


W. A. Wilde Company 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
PLP AIO 


pin 


“hovers 


First Editions of English Authors 
BANGS & CO. will SELL by AUCTION at their 

rooms, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York, May 7 and 8, 
HOOKS AND LETTERS, collected by William 
Harris Arnold, including sixty volumes of Eng- 
lish Poetry printed in the Seventeenth Century, 
of which the most important is ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
1667, in the original sheep binding; several rare 
volumes of the eighteenth Century; first editions 
of the Brownings, including ‘‘ Pauline,"’ 1833, 
“The Battle of Marathon,’ 1820, the privately 
printed Sonnets, 1847, and proof copies, with the 
Author’ 8 manuscript changes and corrections, of 

Dramatis Persone,’’ and ‘‘ The Ring and the 
Book;'' first editions of Keats's ‘' Poems,’’ 1815, 
presentation copy; ‘‘ Endymion,”’ 1818, original 
boards, uncut, and Lamia,’ 1820, original 
boards, uncut, Shelley's * Adonais,’’ 1821, 
in the original paper covers, uncut; Tennyson's 
‘*The Falcon,’ 1879, and ‘‘ The Promise of 
May,”’ 1882, both privately printed for the Au- 
thor’s use; a set of the books printed at the 
Kelmecott Press, and many others too various to 
be indicated here. 

The letters—for the moet part by American 
Authors—include three by the Brownings, one by 
Cowper, one by Keats, three by Shelley, and two 
by Wordsworth, There are also the original 
manuscript signed by Addison, of the Transfer 
of Copyright of a volume of ‘' The Spectator, 
the complete holograph manuscript of Irving's 
“The Knight of Malta,’’ and—most important of 
all—the complete holograph manuscript of Keats's 
poem ‘* To Charles Cowden Clarke."’ 


Carbons, Photos, Baritons 


OF ALL 


European Galleries. 
COLORED FACSIMILES OF 


BOECKLIN PAINTINGS, 
OLD ENGLISH PRINTS, 
FRENCH POSTERS. 


GEORGE BUSSE, 


12 West 28th Street. 


EACON 
1OGR APHIES 


of eminent Americans—Grant, Webster, Lowell, 
ismerson, Agassiz, etc. Photogravure portrait. 
Cloth, 75 cents each. Blue Lambskin, $1.00. 
“Contain exactly what every intelligent American ought to 
know about the lives of our great men.” —Boston Herald, 
Send for Circular, 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 


BOTH TRUSTEES AND THOSE WHOSE 
PROPERTY IS HELD IN TRUST SHOULD 
SEND $1.50 FOR 


LORINQ’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers. 
254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—A COLLECTION OF BEAUTIFUL 


Photographs of Paris and the Exposition, 


ae art treasures. J. C., Room 403, 156 
Fifth Av., New York. 


NEW, supplied to out- 
Questions answered. Orders 
Liberal discount on new books. 
418 Putnam Ay., (Brooklyn,) New 
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of-town residents 
promptly filled 
Il. BAYLIES, 
York City 


Heinigke 
& Bowen, 
New York. 


MEMORIAL WINDUWS 
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works, eleven 
Address B., 
City. 
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81 Fulton St., New 


e's edition 
sections, 
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scarce 
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Typewriting Manuscripts n ; Specinity. 
MISS L. E. SMITH, 
921 Havemeyer Bidg., 26 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 
For Sale 
works, 
York City 


Ten (10) volumes Benjamin Franklin's 
Address B, Lieber, 2-4 Stone St., New 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print.’’ 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 
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SUNDAY, per Year.. 

MONDAY, vith Weekly Financial Review 
Supplement, per Year. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The success attending the ublication of 
“The Love Letters of a Ler,” by Mrs. 
William Alfén in The Smart Set ‘last Sep- 
tember, several months before “ An Eng- 
lishwoman’s Love Letters” were given to 
the American public, has led to their be- 
ing reprinted and bound in a little volume, - 
the typography and general appearance of 
which are exceedingly attractive. Mrs. Al- 
len dedicates ‘The Love Letters of a Liar” 
to ‘\the. men »who couldn’t, wouldn't, and. 
didn't write ” them. The disloyal passion of 
tif man who signs himself Lawrence.is not 
only contrary to masculine nature, but al- 
most beyond masculine comprehension. 
Consequently the rumor that these letters 
are adaptations of episties actually writ- 
ten to Mrs. Allen is on the face of it ab- 
surd. What Mrs. Allen has done is to pre- 
sent with distinctness a woman's conception 
of what a man feels during the progress 
from ardor to frigidity, and, being a wo- 
man, she has not unnaturally made him 
express himself after the manner of a 
clever woman. The letters’ are not padded 
to repletion. They tell the story directly, 
simply, and clearly. 


“The Mystery of the Clasped Hands,” a 
new romance by Guy Boothby, will be pre- 
sented this month By D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Boothby, it will be recalled, is the 
author of “ Dr, Nikola” and ‘ My Indian 
Queen.” The forthcoming tale {fs said to 
be one of suspended interest and exciting 
incidents. 


“The Frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel in 
Rome,” by Miss Evelyn March Phillips, is 
being published this week by E. P. Dutton 
& Co, 


“The Inheritors,”’ a novel of political and 
journalistic life in London, by Joseph Con- 
rad, author of “ Lord Jim,"’ will be pub- 
lished ‘this month by McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 

“The Wilderness Road,”’ J. A. Altsheler's 
new novel, which D. Appleton & Co. are 
preparing for publication this month, is 
called ‘‘A Romance of Earty Expansion" 
becuuse it treats of the early movement 
for American expansion, when, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, the men of Ken- 
tucky and the old frontier were pushing 
westward and northward to gain new ter- 
ritory. The views of the day in regard to 
the expansion of the territory then occu- 
pled by the infant Republic are said to be 
set forth in an interesting and instructive 
manner. 


A new edition of Moli@ére texts, known 
as the Temple Moliére, published in Lon- 
don by J. M. Dent & Co., will be brought 
out in this country by McClure, Phillips & 
Co. The first two volumes, “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” and ‘‘ Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui," are now ready. The text is that of 
MM. Despois and Mesnard, and is present- 
ed in a like manner to other Temple books, 
in convenient 16mo form. The same pub- 
lishers will also bring. out another Temple 
Classic, ‘‘ Buch der Lieder,"’ being the 
German text of Heine’s well-known work. 


“The Cup Races,” being a complete pic- 
torial history, with descriptive text, of the 
races for the America’s Cup, by L. A. 
Shafer, including drawings of the new boats 
for the races of 190), is announced by R. 
H. Russell. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. have in active 
preparation a romance founded on fact by 
T. Jenkins Hains, which will be published 
under the title of “The Cruise of the Pe- 
trel.”” It is a tale of sea life, treating of 
the period of the War of 1812, and dealing 
particularly with privateering, as recorded 
in the logbook of the author's grandfather, 
the late Rear Admiral Jenkins. 


“A Journey to Nature,’ a volume on this 
month's list of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
is the story of a man who, Thoreau-like, 
cuts himself off from town life to live near 
to nature. But unlike Thoreau, this au- 
thor, J. P. Mowbray, knows the city and 
its throbbing life, and is able to’ make 
comparisons that are significant. 


‘Pioneer Towns of America,’ which 
being published by Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., is an attempt to present a series of 
books each dealing with the local history 
of some early frontier town of the United 
States, written from the ploneer's point 
of view. The first volume is called “ The 
Story of Old Falmouth," being a description 
of the founding of that section of Maine 
afterward known as Casco, and later still 
as Portland. 


is 


“The Making of Christopher 
ham.”’ by Miss Beulah Marie Dix, and Miss 
Gwendolen Overton's novel, ‘The Her- 
itage of Unrest,”’ both published recently 
in this country by the Macmillan Company, 
are being brought out in England, and 
their sales in that country have already, 
two weeks from ‘publication, almost 
equaled those in the United States. 


Ferring- 


a volume of short stories 
McClure, Phillips & Co., 
following stories: ‘ The 
‘ Overland,’ by Elmore 
Farmer's Railroad,” by 
Million Dollar Freight 
Spearman; ‘‘ The Win- 
ning of the Transcontinental,’’ by William 
McLeod Raine; *‘ Conductor Pat Francis,”’ 
by Frank H. Spearman, and *“*An Engi- 
neer’s Christmas Story,’’ by James A, Hill. 


Joseph W. Sharts is a new writer, who 
makes his début through Herbert 8. Stone 
& Co. with a story entitled “ Izra Caine.”’ 
It is said to be a weird bit of “‘ imaginative 
realism,’’ something after the style of Poe. 


“The Railroad,”’ 
just published by 
is made up of the 
Night Run of the 
KE. Peake; ‘ The 
Py. B. Tracey; “A 
Train,’’ by Frank H. 


Shelley's Complete Poetic and Dramatic 
Works are about to be brought out by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in their Cambridge 
Series of poets. The volume will be edited 
by Prof, George E. Woodberry of Columbia 
University, whose reputation has been in 
no small degree won by his work as an 
editor and interpreter of Shelley. 


A new novel by William Le Queux will 
be published next weck by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., under the title of ‘Her Majesty's 
Minister.’"’ The scene opens in the British 
Embassy, in Paris, where there is a be- 
trayal of an important diplomatic secret. 


| Bohn 


The trickery is declared to be the work of 
a woman whose subsequent career is woven 
into the story. a 

A valume of short stories by Jack Lon- 
don, author of “Son of the Wolf,” ig an- 
nounced by McClure, Phillips & Co. ‘under 
the. title pf “The God of His Fathers.’ 
The col! m deals with the Northwest 
and the Kk ndike. 


mong th ‘ t publications in R. H. 
hoa Wayst Series dre ‘‘ The Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam,” printed on vellum 
finish, deckle edge paper, rubricated title, 
with Persiam ornaments and Ortental bind- 
ing, and “ The k of Ruth and the Book 
of Bsther,” set Troy type, with espe- 
cially designed initials dnd rubricated title. 


A. W. Spanhoofd, Direetor of German in 
the high schools of Washington, D. C., has 
edited ‘for D. C. Heath & Co. a production 
of Heinrich Seidel’s “‘ Leberecht Hiihn- 
chen."’ There has also been-added a vocab- 
ulary. 


“ King’s. End,” a story of New England 
life, by Alice Brown, although only pub- 
lishéd three weeks ago by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., has now reached its second im- 
pression. Herbert D. Ward’s ‘“ The Light 
of the World,” presented by the same 
house as at Basteg: gift book, is also in 
its second edition: 


“Graustark: The Story of a Love Behind 
a Throne,”’ by George Barr McCutcheon, 
is being published by Herbert 8S. Stone & 
Co. The tale is one of the cosmopolitan 
adventure type, and-opens on an east- 
bound express from Denver, on board of 
which the hero meets the heroine. 


Tom Gallon’'s ‘The Second Dandy 
Chater" will shortly be issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. It is a tale of adventure, plot, 
intrigues, and unexpected incidents, 
through which the mystery ofa case of 
mistaken identity takes its course. 


“The Seven 
Sue, with 
volumes, 


Cardinal Sins,” 
illustrations by Marcel, in five 
will be ready from the press of 
the H. M. Caldwell Company May 15. The 
publication will be uniform with ‘‘the 
Wandering Jew'"’ and ‘‘ The Mysteries of 
Paris,’ recently presented by this house 
in new translations. 


Bird students will find 
tables, or birds’ calendars, 
April of especial interest. The same num- 
ber also contains numerous fully illustrated 
stories, verses, and jingles about birds. 
Macmillan Company is the publisher. 


motive is not entirely 
historical romance 
somewhat remarkable success of 
** Betsy Ross,"’ by C, C. Hotchkiss, which 
has just passed-into a third edition at D. 
Appleton & Co.'s. 


The Vale “Cellini.” * 


John Addington Symonds’s fine trans- 
lation of the “ Life of Benvenuto Cellini." 
has been issucd in two imperial 
umes, the bocks showing the 
typography of the Vale Press. 
umes contain a beautiful border to the 
opening page, as well as finely designed 
and executed initials, all of which are the 
work of Mr. Charles Ricketts. The book 
is issued in an edition of three hundred 
copies, beautifully printed on Arnold's un- 
bleached, hand-made paper, 187 
which are for gale in England, while 
copies have been reserved for America. 

The volumes are bound in the attractive 
blue-gray boards, with gray canvas backs, 
so familiar to collectors of fine. editions, 
but their paper labels are far less artistic 
than the titles of the Kelmscott Press 
books. The beautiful hand-made paper on 
which these volumes are printed, with the 
attractive water mark, is most effective, 
while much could hardly be said as 
to the beauty of the initials and the charm 
of the book's border, which are in Mr. 
Ricketts’s best all of which add 
greatly to the and interest the 
volumes, 


by Eugéne 


the migration 
in Bird Lore for 


That the pathetic 
exhausted in 
by the 


S8vo vol- 
beautiful 


These vol- 


copies of 
90 


too 


manner, 
beauty of 

The undecorated pages of these beautiful 
volumes, however, by far the finest 
in every way. For it must be said that in 
so large a volume one misses the wealth 
of detail lavished by William Morris upon 
his more expensive editions; but when 
turn to the plain pages, the effect 
tirely satisfactory. Not only is the type 
beautifully designed and cut, but the 
whole page is arranged with such careful 
attention to‘all the small details going to 
make up artistic printing that effect 
eould hardly be finer. The pages show a 
perfect proportion of margin, the text be- 
ing solidly set, with but slight use of either 
lateral Jeading or of white between the 
lines, that the more the book is handled, 
the greater the amount of satisfaction 
taken in a page which depends for its 
plain, dignified effect almost entirely upon 
the of its type and the perfection 
of its presswork. Iudeed, the more effect- 
ive pages of all are those entirely unbroken 
by paragraphs or paragraph marks, while 
one of the peculiar features of the present 
volumes is the utter absence of all rubrica- 
tion. 

Benvenuto Cellini’s story well 
known to neg comment here, but not only 


through its present artistic setting, but also 
through the added charm of John Adding- 
ton Symonds's genius, the present edition 
much more interesting reading than is 
the familiar Roscoe’s translation in the 
edition, in which most of.us have 
read Cellini's autobiography Mr Sy- 
monds's translation is so much smoother, 
so much more quaintly worded, as to suit 
most admirably this old chronicle. 

Like all the beautiful Vale Press issues, 
of which this is one of the most important, 
this book will doubtless rapidly increase in 
value Indeed, the present volumes, issued 
at $35 net, have long since been catalogued 
by a New York dealer at $42.50. 
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*THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO 
Translated by John Addington 
2 vols. The Vale Press, 1900. 
John Lane, importer. $35. 


CELLINI 
Symonds 
New York: 


Comedian. 
A NOVEL 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 


Tttustrated. 


r2mo, cloth, $7.50. 


A cleverer work than his “‘‘Fessamy 
Bride?’ and the brightest of ail the 
Nell Gwyn books. 


BRENTANO’S, 
__NEW YORK, 


“ Lots of people who can't afford | to play Golf 
go to church,” is one of the good things in 
the new story of New York society, 


“A Gentleman in Waiting,” 


| By ©. Vv. V. SEWELL. At ai/ the Bookstores. 


The | 


| 


is shown | 


| 


| 





The Grafton Press, 


AUTHORS’ 
WRITINGS 


COMPLE TE 1 WORKS OF LAURENCE STERNE, 
8 vols., balf blue calf, $7.50 Fine Bibles, 
Catholic and Episcopal Prayer Books and Hym- 
nals. Farrar’s Life of Christ. The Problem of 
Asia, by Captain Mahan, $1.25. The Book Mart, 
105 Fourth Avy., New York 


Pubs., N. Y¥. 


1 Madison Ave., 


Short and serial stories and 
vorse, for magazines, newspa- 
pers and book form PROMPT 
examination FREE. Expert ed- 
iting and manifold typewriting. 
Plates ef books bought and sold, 
Box 8S, Sta. O., N. ¥. 


FOR SALE—By JOS, F. SABIN, 80 Nassau St., 
N. ¥. Kilmarnock Burns, 1786; E. 

tograph letter; some letters of Gen. nt 

entine’s Manual, including 1841; ieee of ‘Old 

New York; Force's Tracts, uncut copy. 


FOR SALE—" ILLU STRITE ZEITUNG,” Leip- 


zig, years 1878-79, 1884 1899, unbound, in good 
condition NICHOLAS WAPLER, 50 Barclay St., 


Bright, well-read young lady, 
perience stenographer and 
position. R., 194 Times. 


eight years’ 
bookkeeper, 


ex- 
desires 


TYPE WRITING. Manuscripts a 
Mrs.. WHITWORTH, 


specialty, 
138 West 104th St., N. Y¥, 


COPIED—Two 
67 Bank St., 


MANUS@CRIPTS 
iss MUNSON, 


cents a 
.. ¥. Cray. 


Gy Boothby’s ” A Cabinet Secret." “hg 


“A Cabinet Secret" is a cleverly 
ceived narrative of certain imaginary dis- 
asters befalling Great Britain upon the eve 
of her conflict with the South African Re- 
public. The cover is adorned with a much 
entangled British lion, 
ive of “ Clark's O. 
appropriately 
low, 

Plots, complications, mysteries, are all 
deftly managed, and there is little doubt 
that any one fairly launched upon the book 
will follow it to the end. 
a story the probabilities, 
ties, are waved 
impossibilittes have a certain color of veri- 
similitude, and that the author takes 
with him while his book is in our hands. 

Such a master of plot as Wilkie 
would have made more of certain situa- 
tions; for example, the hypnotic scene, 
which seems to have come to nothing at all. 
Truly, however, instead of caviling at a 
lack of it behooves to be 
grateful fer a stirring story, short enough 
to be read at a sitting, and thrilling enough 
to snatch the reacer for a while out of the 
heat and burden of the day. 

The man of affairs 


folio, 


cone 


rather too suggest- 
N. T.,"" but nevertheless 


Symbolic of the tale to fol- 


Of course in such 
even the possibili- 


aside: say the 


we can only 
us 


Collins 


elaboration, us 


does not care to take 
his fiction seriously. He wishes to find rest 
and recreation in a novel, not complexities 
of character study, nor the psychic 
ties in which many of our novelists 
revel. He ‘to loaf"' over his ro- 
mance, but does not care that it shall too 
much “invite his ‘A Cabinet Se- 
" is just the book for such a man and 
such a mood It engages without taxing 
the attention, and enlists the sympathies 
without plowing them to their depths. 
There must always be a large and an ap- 
preciative public for such a well-told tale of 
incident of peril, of victorious 
ability We fancy the author 
was a# little puzzled to know what to do with 
his mysterious disappearances, and sé the 
grand éclaircissement seems a trifle hur- 
ried and perfunctory; the stage 1s too sum- 
marily cleared of its villains, and the dis- 
tinguished prisoners too suddenly develop 
varied nautical knowledge and skill. How- 
ever, these are afterthoughts, and it is 
rather absurd to apply to any episode of the 
narrative the foot rule of reality. It amply 
fulfills its purpose of stimulating curiosity, 


sustaining interest, and banishing ennui 
from the hours given to its pages 


subtle- 
so 
wishes 


soul.”’ 
cret 


of mystery, 
and courage. 


Dr. R. Heber Newton contrib- 
April number of Mind the first 
a series of papers on ‘‘ The Training of 
as a Lite Force,’ the opening pa- 
‘Mental Influences.” Among 
writers represented are Charles B, 
on, J. A. Plummer, Alida Chanler 
and M. P. Stanton. 


The Rev. 
utes to the 
of 
Thought 
per being 
other 
Patters 
Emmet, 
*A CABINET SECRET By Guy Boothby, au- 
tho ok of Dr. Nikola The Beautiful White 
De Pharos the Egyptian,"’ "A Sail- 
or . ‘Bride,’ & With illustrations by A. 
Wallis Mills. In one volume. Pp. $29. 12mo. 


Cloth. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincot® 
Company. 





COLLECTIONS 
Jhr. Six, 
Jhr. Van Den Bogaerde 


and Others, 


IMPORTANT AUCTION OF BOOKS 
MAY 7-11, 1901, 


in FREDERIK MULLER & CO.’S 
AUCTION ROOMS. 


Manuscripts with miniatures.—Genea- 
ological documents.—Impressions XV. 
and XVI. Centuries. -BLOCKBOOKS, 
whereby a copy of the Biblia Pauperum. 
Illustrated books, Americana, 1800 Nos. 


Itlustrated Catalogues gratis on appli- 
cation. 


FREDERIK MULLER & C0., 


Doelenstraat 10, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and O93 Fifth Avenue, 
will sell at auction MONDAY, 
8 o'clock: 

A collection of BOOKS, 
of the Standard Authors, 


TUESDAY and following days at 3 o'clock: 


An unusual collection of ELEGANT, RARE AND 
CURIOUS BOOKS, comprising many choice 
copies of good editions of the Standard Authors, 
many in handsome bindings. Also several ex- 
tremely rare items of Americana, Books from 
the Elzevir and Aldine presses. Beautiful Man- 
uscripts, Scarce First Editions. Grolier Club 
Publications. Kelmscott Press Books, includ- 
ing the Chaucer, and many others items of 
great interest.” 


APRIL 8TH, at 


including fine editions 
Illustrated Books, etc. 


Sale of Books every afternoon except Saturday. 


**THE ETIQUETTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE” 


By Helen EB. Gavit 


oS a L USTRATIONS AND su GGES- 

TIONS TO THE PROPER FORM IN 

PRESENT USAGE OF SOCIAL, CLUB, 

Oe Lear MILITARY, AND BUSI- 
S$ LETTERS. 


12mo. CLOTH, $1.25 


‘* The. title well sets tort the contents 
of this elegantly printed book, and the 
book well fulfills the title. It makes many 
excellent points, which persons unaccos- 
tomed to extended correspondence, espect- 
ally women unaccustomed to business cor- 
respondence, will be thankful for and world’ 
do well to bear in mind.’’—Literary Worta. 


A. WESSELS COMPA 
7-9 West 19th St., New York Cc aty. 














MSS. SOLD t2+2s223.. 


Patronized Last Year by | 000 Writers. 


Through ghis agency MSS. have been sold 
to Harper Bros., McClure, Munsey, Lippin- 
cott, Collier, ‘‘Smart Set,” ‘* Ainslee’s,’’ 
** Chautauquan,’’ *' Outing,”’ ‘ Life, ‘ §cl- 
entific American,’’ ‘‘ The Home Magazine,’ 
‘The Woman's Home Companion,"’ 
Animal Friends,’’ and other buyers, 


Terms on Application. 


JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 
1123 Broadway, New York City. 


“ Our 





BOOKS When calling, pfrase ask for 
Mr, Grant 
Whenever you need a book, ad. 
dress Mr. Grant. 

Before buying books write for 

quotations. An assortment of 

catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. 
23 West E.GRANT, Sooke, York. 


Meniion this advertisement and receive a discount, 


BKs FOR ‘POPULAR READING 


CLOTHES AND THE MAN........ $i. 00 


MIND orn rao 1.00 


i . 


M. “F. MANSFIELD AND D COMPANY 
14 West 224 Street, New York City 


MALKAN | Book Store 
CUT PRICE for Everybody 
dawoven ‘sq. | Mail Orders a Specialty 
No. | WILLIAM 8T.| Special Discounts 


and 67 STONE ST | 
TEL. 1121 Broad, to Libraries 


If you would understand thoroughly the 
Chinese situation, read ‘* China's Only Hope,” 
an appeal for proeeaee by China's greatest 
Viceroy, Chang Tung. 


One Militon Copies Were Sold in China 
75 cents, OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MSS. The United 
PLACED, | Miterary Press, 
127 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
Frank Jee Farnell, 

Manager. 
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Leaflet. 


MSS. 
REVISED. 


Can You Crack ’Km ft 
100 rare catch problems with an- 
swers. Real brain ticklers, Mailed 
4 a stamps. Home §1 ly Co 

?7-132 Nassau Bt., N.Y, ie out 
KNOTS. an you untic'em ? l0ots 
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R: BENJAMIN, 


A LIAR TI 
Bookery, 


| QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


NEW YORK, 


te V. KENDRICK, 87 87 Front Street, New York 
City “Will you kindly inform me, through the 
medium of your paper, in which Of Swinburne’s 
poems the following lines appear? 
‘If you were April's lady, 
And I were lord in May’ 
“‘T thought that they were from ‘ Rococo,’ 
find that I am mistaken."’ 
These lines form the opening part of the 


fifth stanza of *‘A Match.” 


but 


Miss SARAH JACKSON, 
‘“When and where was Julia Marlowe born, 
and also what is her real name? What is her 
address in this city, and near what town in the 
Catstiils is her villa Highmount? "’ 


Julia Marlowe was born if the 


New York City: 


Lake Dis- 


trict of England, at the village of Caldbeck, | 
came | 
and | 


Cumberlandshire, Aug. 17, 1870. She 
to this country at the age of five, 
when twelve years old joined a juvenile 
opera company, in which she 
as Frances Brough. She was christened 
Sarah Frances Frost. She can be ad- 
dressed in New York in care of the Em- 
pire Theatre. 


Mrs. I. ISABEL 
Street, Middletown, N. 
correspondent asked for the poem, 
Death Speak of Our Beloved,’ 
know who was the author. I have the whole 
»0em, which, however, I imagine THE NEW 
YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW would not 
care to print, as it has twenty verses. The au- 
thor was Mrs. Charles, who wrote ‘ The 
Schoenberg Cotta Family.’ The pom is headed 
by some lines from Conventry Patmore’s ‘ Angel 
in the House,’ and the first verse is as fol 
lows: 

* How doth Death speak of our beloved 
When it hath laid them low; 

When it has set its hallowing touch 
On speechless lip and brow.’ 

‘“*I shall be pleased to send the whole poem to 
your correspondent if desired."’ 

———— 

FREDERICK WILLIAM, Hotel Groveland, 
Danbury, Conn.: ** Please tell me, through your 
columns, something about Walter Pater, his 
Nfe, and works."’ 


_ ROBERTS, 11 Cortland 
we *‘ Some time since a 
How Doth 


Walter Horatio Pater was born in Lon- | 


don Aug. 4, 1839, and died in Oxford, where 
he was tutor at Brasenose College from 
gA807 to 1883, July 30, 1894. He 
thor of ‘* Studies in the History of the Ren- 
aissance,”’ 1873; ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean,” 
1885; ‘‘ Imaginary Portraits,’’ 1887; ‘‘ Ap- 
preciations,”’ 1889; “‘ Plato and Platoism,” 
1898; ‘The Child in the House,’ 184; 
“Greek Studies,"” 1895; ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Studies,” 1895; ‘‘ Gaston de Latour,’’ 186, 
and *‘ Essays from the Guardian,’’ 1897. He 
left behind some of the most beautiful 
prose of the Victorian period, and his ‘‘ Ma- 
rius "’ is destined to become a classic in the 
best sense of that often misused word. 


‘** Are Will- 
Thorpe still 


F. D. UPHAM, Jamestown, N. Y.: 
iam Ross Wallace and Mrs. E. C. 
living? "’ 

Wallace died in 1881. Mrs. 
sides in Pacific Beach, Cal, 


Thorpe re- 


J. W._ WATKINS, Darien, Conn.; ‘In THE 
New YorK Times SATURDAY REviEW of 
March 23, Louis Nungasser, Jr., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., asks, under ‘ Appeals to Readers,’ ‘Can any 
one inform me whether there is any known 
significance to the concluding words of Haw- 
thorne’s * Scarlet Letter,’’ viz.: ‘'On a _ field 
sable the letter A gules."’’ I would make it 
read from the significance of color and Web- 
ster’s definition of the word, gules, on a field 
black with desolation and despair, the letter A— 
cin red—and first in the alphabet, stands to rep- 
reserit’ '‘¢otrage, animation, and hardihood,' ”’ 


M. E. S., Jamaica, L. 
tell mé where I may obtain 
Winthrop’s * Cecil Dreeme,' 
to the price? ’’ 

Dodd, Mead & Co. publish 
Dreeme”’ at 75 cents. For the 
other readers who may think that Win- 
throp’s books are out of print, we would 
add that the same publishers issue his 
**Canoe and Saddle ’’ and “ John Brent,” at 
75 cents each, and that his ‘Life and 
Poems" can be had from Henry Holt & 
Co. for $1.50. 


L., %. ¥.: “Can yew 
a copy of Theodore 
and inform me as 


* Cecil 


“A. E. R.,’"’ Vernon, N. J.: “Is ‘ Lillian and 
Other Poems, by Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
now first collected, New York, 1852,’ either rare 
or valuable? "’ 

It is searce, but not especially valuable. 
The first edition of * Lillian’’ appeared in 
England in 1823. 


FRANK WEITENKAMPF, Curator Print De- 
partment, New York Public Library: * The fol- 
lowing is in answer to two questions in THE 
New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW of 
March 16: C. G, Parker, 106 Madison Ayenue, 
New York City, can find a copy of Haydon's 
picture of Napoleon at St. Helena, engraved by 
John Sartain for the Ecleetic Museum, in the 
Print Room of this library. Edwin Emerson, 
Jr., Wild Lands, Great Kills, 8 L, N. Y., will 
find a tinted lithograph of Fulton's ‘ Clermont’ 
in Reigart’s ‘ Life of Fulton,’ (1856,) page 171, 
and a line engraving of the same without any 
background, engraved by_Gavit & Duthie, in the 
Print Room of the New Yerk Public Library.’’ 


MARGARET. E. SLOCUM, Far Rockaway, “L. 

Mw. YY. “In reply to Elgin Gilmer, New 
* Nearer, My God, to Thee’ was 
8. F. F. Adams, in 1841."’ 

“W. Cc. D."’ of New York asks: ‘‘ Can any one 
give me the name of the author of the poem, of 
which the first stanza is given below, in the 
Scottish dialect, or tell me where it can be 
found im print? One of my friends suggested 
thet it was probably by Charles Mackay, but @ 
do not find it in any edition of Mackay’s poems 
which I have examined. An examination of sev- 
of Scottish 


York City: 
written by Mrs. 


eral collections poetry has likewise 
been fruitless. Burns wrote a poem somewhat 
like it for the Musical Museum, but, except in 
some points of phraseology and sentiment, there 
is not much resemblance between the two poems. 
THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

There grew a bonnie brier bush at our ha’ door, 
A’ covered o’er with roses red, at our ha’ door; 
And cena there alone my true love gathered 
And pwd, wi care the thorns awa’ at our ha’ 
door. 


Wanted and to Exchanze. 


F. B. WESTWOOD, 1,223 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: ‘‘ I have The Chap Book, Volume II., 
No. 12, Volume IIL, Nos. 4 and 5, Volume IV., 

“1, Volume V., ‘Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; Chips, 
Goiuae I., Nos. 4 and 5, Volume III , Nos. 1 and 
2; The Quartier Latin, Volume L., Nos. 1 and 2, 
and John a Dreams, Volume L, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Will exchange or sell. Wanted, anything of 
Maturin’s, except ‘Melmoth,’ or anything of 
Dekker’s, (non-dramatic.) 

*‘ FRANCES," Post Office Box 208, Westport, 
Conn.: ‘‘ I want to secure a copy of ‘ The Public 
School Reader and Speaker,’ edited by J. EB. 
Carpenter. It is now out of print. The pupils 
of West End Institute, New Haven, Conn., will 
always treasure this Reader, and recall with de- 
light the manner in which most of the pieces 
were rendered by the Principal, Mrs. Cady. 


WILAJAM P, ROBS, 305 West One Hundred 
and Eleventh Street, New York City: “I wish 
to sell forty-three bound volumes (in perfect or- 
qeat. of ¢ Borers Magasine; from the year 1850 to 


MRS. H. C. BRONAUGH, Paducah, Ky.: "I 
would like to hear ‘ith any one having any new 
books to éxchange with me. I have several of 
the very latest books, in perfect condition; cost 

$1.50. Would like to exchange with some 
Wili.send list of titles on application,"’ 


G GC: i . bop A yowts 
ORG EF. CK, «Hh Se 


Sv 
f ihowt d will be 

‘0 ing witha, and wi "rind to reo xseient 
wkins's * “ Gerly Man 


ers for the same. 


SATURDAY, 


| NEw 
| July 2 


was known | . 
| Southerners. 


and also wished to | 


APRIL 6, 1901. 


Britain and His Place in the Tertiary Period,’ 
James Burgess’s ‘The Buddhist Stupas on 
Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, Madras  Presi- 
dency,’ with seventy plates of inscriptions, 
buildings, &c., London, 1887, published at $21; 
‘Norges Gamle (Old Norse Laws,) indtil 
1387, 1846."' 


Love,’ 
three volumes, Christiania, 


“Ss. H. W.,"" 411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn.: ‘* Wanted the following numbers of THE 
YORK Times's SATURDAY REVIEW: 
and 9, Sept. 3 and 10, and Dec. 17, 1898; 
Sept. 16 and 23, 1899, and Aug. 4, 1900. I have 
a number of duplicates of other dates which I 
will exchange for the above, 


Paul Deshar’ s War Romance." 

With so many characters the wonder is 
how Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar manages 
his story so well. The author treats of in- 
cidents before and after the civil war. In 
Dorbury, a little town in Ohio, there are 
strong Unionists and a_ settlement of 
Bradford Waters represents 
| the Northern side and Stephen Van Doren 
| that of the South. The complications in 
the story arise from the loves of Mary Wa- 
ters and Robert Van Doren. The fathers 
of the young woman and the young man 
take sides, and the marriage is prevented. 
| There are other incidents of a similar kind, 
affecting any number of the characters in 
“The Fanatics."" Mr. Dunbar introduces 
many of the political personages of the 
time. One chapter of singular interest is 
devoted to the study of the ‘ Contra- 
| bands.”” In his treatment of the men of 
his own race Mr, Dunbar shows excellent 
judgment. He tells us how pitiful were the 
conditions of these colored people who 





was the au- | 


benefit of | 


scught their freedom in the Northern 
States. It is well that the author is not 
afraid to recall what were the actual facts. 
| In Ohio the coming of the blacks aroused 
| an antagonistic blood. ‘Here, for the 
time, all party lines fell away, and all the 
people were united in one cause—resistance 
of the black horde. It was at this time 
that Butler’s proclamation struck through 
the turmoil like a thunderbolt, and the 
word ‘contraband’ became a menace to 
the whites and a reproach to the blacks.” 
Taking the fictitious Dorbury, Mr. Dunbar 
writes in relation to the colored people liv- 
ing there that they looked down on the 
furmer slaves. ‘‘ Even the Church, whose 
| broad wings are supposed to cover all sorts 
and conditions of men, turned its face 
against the poor children of a later bond- 
age.”’ 

To the churches of the colored people 
came the fugitives, to be received with cold- 
ness and indifference, and sometimes to be 
even insulted. ‘‘ There were black aristo- 
crats who looked down on the poor frugi- 
tives."’ Describing the feelings of the po- 
litical parties of the time, the author writes: 





Upon one thing they were all united, and 
, that was their hatred and disdain for the 
hapless race which had caused the war. 
Upon its shoulders fell all the resentment, 
and each individual stood for his race. If 
their boys suffered hardships in the field, 
they felt that in some measure they 
avenged them by.firing a negro’s home or 
chasing him along the dark streets zs he 
made his way home from church. It be- 
came an act of patriotism to push a black 
woman from the sidewalks. 


The portrait the writer draws of the 
demagogue of the time is an accurate cne, 
and Forsyth was “ the dirtiest hound of 
them all."". The man in the course of the 
story is killed by one of the contrabands, 
and the fate of Forsyth was fully deserved. 
Morgan's raid is capitally described, for 
Mr. Dunbar has the gift of story telling. 
The one theme which predominates this 
romance, that of fanaticism, is well sus- 
tained, nor is it exaggerated. Above all, 
Mr. Dunbar is to be commended for his so- 
briety and for his broad liberality. There 
is but a slight sketch given of a Confeder- 
ate Colonel in the story, but you recognize 
at once that the man is a thorough gentle- 
man, though he does draw! his words and 
Says “regy yard’ and “cleah” for clear. 
“Nigger Ed” is a perfect representative 
of his race. You might deem him as some- 
what given to the trivialities of life, but 
that colored man is tmbued with sterling 
qualities. ‘*‘ There came a time when they 
wept at the thought of thfat black buffoon, 





the town nigger, the town drunkard; when 
in the hospital and by the deathbeds his 
touch was as the touch of a mother; when 
over a blood-swept field he bore a wo- 
man’s dearest and nursed him back to a 
broken life."’ Most prettily arranged are 
the love passages in the romance, and the 
conclusion is satisfactory. Finally Mr. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar deserves all en- 
couragement, not on account of his coior, 
but because of the good quality of his ht- 
erary work. 


ARNOLD Woop’'s BIBLIOGRAPHY.—It should 
be extremely gratifying to American book 
lovers to find a copy of the beautiful ‘‘ Bib- 
liography of the Complete Angler of Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton; A Chronologic- 
ally Arranged List of the Several Editions 
and Reprints, from the First Edition of 
1653 Until the Year 1900," which was com- 
piled by Arnold Wood, and reviewed in 
these columns in the Autumn, shortly after 
its issue by the Scribners, listed in Ellis 
& Elvey’s Spring catalogue, just sent out, 
at £8 8s., for a hand-made paper copy, the 
issue price of which was $20. It will be re- 
membered that this book, which is one of 
the finest specimens of recent American 
boekmaking, contained a fine etched por- 
trait of Walton, and also a beautiful title 
page, from a copper plate engraved by Ed- 
win Davis. French, the edition being limited 
to 102 copies en hand-made paper. Beauti- 
ful as the volume undoubtedly is, it is nev- 
ertheless unusually gratifying to find a 
book doubling in value a few months after 
its publication, and especially to find lead- 
ing English booksellers so estimating a 
piece of American bibliography. The art- 
istic beauty of this book and its rapid sale 
should go far to controvert the opinion 
sometimes expressed that American bdéok 

.loyers do not care for American books, no 
matter how Deautifully made. 


pp. New York: 


cosoenge . 
*THE rere By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


8vo. Cover. 
Dodd, & Co. $1.50, 





New Books and “Old. 


All of Them Have Some Re Some Reason for Exe 
istence and All Are Books of 
Permanent Value. 


Every one has commented on 
the wholesome character of the 
third of our American novels, 


Martin Brook, 
by Morgan Bates. This is a 
quality none too common in our 
fiction nowadays, and all the 
more welcome on that. account. 

To be wholesome yet at the 
same time full of incident and 
dramatic situations is a rare com- 
bination in a book. It is a com- 
bination which has already made 
“Martin Brook” go through 
four large editions. The first of 
this series, “ Eastover Court- 
House,” is one of the successful 
books of the new year, while Mr. 
Pier’s society novel, “The Sen- 
timentalists,” No. 2 in the series, 
has created quite a sensation, It 
is a storv of life in a Western 
town and a satire on Boston so- 
ciety. 

* * * = * + * . 

We have spoken with consider- 
able enthusiasm and advisedly of 
Victor Hugo’s love letters which 
we published recently, but always 
with reservation that “they are 
the most beautiful letters of the 
sort ever published qth the ex- 
ception of 

“The Browning Love 

Letters.”’ 

The enormous and continued 
sale which the two volumes have 
had is ample proof of their re- 
markable character, Every lover 
ot the poems of the Brownings 
should have them. 


* * + * * * * * 


Another book that has made a 
remarkable record for itself is 


The Martyrdom of an 
. Empress, 
the authorship of which still re- 
mains a much discussed question. 
It is easy to analyze the success 
of this book. It gives us a fa- 
miliar glimpse into the private life 
of royalty, but beyond that it tells 
the story of a life tragedy (that 
of Elizabeth of Austria) which 
bears the stamp of truth, yet out- 


dots almost anything in fiction. 
* a * * * * + *. 


The fact that we have sold 
during the past six months thou- 
sands of sets of Scott’s Waverley 
Novels is only one of many in- 
dications that Sir Walter is, if 
anything, more popular than ever 
before. 

If you are a lover of his works 
you should read 


Sir Walter Scott's Journal 
1825-32. 

It gives usa better idea of the 

man than even the best ot the 

pany biographies. 


say sgnilins of good ical 
have appeared since last Novem- 
ber when we published Mrs, 
Humphty Ward’s 

Eleanor, 

and have had their sale and 
passed out of view. The pop- 
ularity of Mrs. Ward’s novel 
continues. Its unquestioned lit- 
erary value will-probably. make it 


a good seller for years to come, 
« * a . 2 a 


+o 
Martin Brook, $1.50,|Scott’s piel h ote 
ee Em! Cloth, $7.50. Half 
Eleanor, $1.50. Leather, $12. Pop- 
ers, 2 
woh 34 ties $9.50| lar edition, 1 vol., 
Half Leather. $2.50, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 





Mr. Holls’s Account of the Confer- 
ence at The Hague.* 


This is-the first book which has thus far 
appeared in the English language dealing 
In an adequate way with the work of the 
conference of The Hague, in which the 
English-speaking nations may truly be 
said to have played the most prominent 
part. The author was himself a member of 
the conference and of the Committee on 
Arbitration—confessedly the most important 
of the three committees into which the con- 
ference was divided—and therefore in a 
position to reveal the inner history of what 
took place without falling into those errors 
which inevitably beset the observer from 
the outside. 

By far the most interesting and im- 
portant part of the book is Chapter VIIL, 
dealing with ‘‘The Bearings of the Con- 
ference upon International Law and Pol- 
icy." Every page bears evidence of the 
happy union in the author of the character- 
istics of the practical man of affairs who 
knows the world and the foibles of men 
and nations, and of the humanitarian and 
scholar who knows how to appreciate justly 
the higher aims of mankind and to meas- 
ure at thelr true value the results accom- 
plished at The Hague as regards the future 
relations of the States -composing the 
“ Family of Nations.” The central thought 
running through the entire discussion is 
that the conference was not the outcome 
of a sudden impulse on the part of the Em- 
peror of Russia, (though the calling of it 
may have been,) but ‘the natural and al- 
most inevitable consummation of a move- 
ment and tendency in European diplomacy 
whose beginnings date back to the peace 
of Westphalia.” The work accomplished 
indeed has nothing in common with the 
many schemes which have been promul- 
gated for establishing eternal peace; on 
the contrary, the gathering at The Hague 
was, so to speak, ‘‘ the lineal descendant, 
not of the innumerable ‘ peace congresse a,” 
but of the diplomatic assemblies called for 
the purpose of solving a present problem.” 
In the author's view, the treaty of The 
Hague may justly be regarded as the 
Magna Charta of international law. There 
is much to be said in favor of this parallel, 
for Magna Charta no more ushered in the 
millennium than did the Peace Conference, 
but it furnished a nucleus around which 
was subsequently built up the splendid 
fabric of Anglo-Saxon liberty; so, too, the 
treaty of The Hague may well be expected 
to form a nucleus around which the whole 
body of the existing rules of so-called in- 
ternational law may be gathered and bound 
together, “So that in time they may de- 
velop into something like the semblance of 
a complete system such as is presented by 
the laws of any well-organized modern 
State. 

Most interesting is the discussion of the 
theory of peace and war. This country 
may with legitimate pride regard itself as 
in the front rank of those which make for 
peace, while the spirit of militarism in 
various Continental countries has too often 
dulled the more noble feelings of mercy 
and justice. Two extremes are represented 
by those on the one hand who clamor for 
“peace at any price,’’ and those on the 
other who profess to regard war as a 
“positive good."" Both views are wrong— 
the first amounts to a craven weakness in- 
viting attack; the second is barbarous and 
brutal. The kind of peace aimed at as the 
ultimate goal is to be simply “ the result 
of the reign of law and justice in interna- 
tional relations,’ even as the peace of any 
well-ordered community is promoted by 
the administration of salutary laws. Such 
@ peace is quite consistent with the idea 
of war to maintain a right or redress a 
wrong where it becomes a necessity, and 
may well be the “ true ideal of the bravest 
soldier and the most far-seeing statesman.” 

The overpractical reader may, perhaps, 
be somewhat surprised to find on page 364 
the following statement: ‘‘ The federation 
of the wor'd—for justice and for every uni- 
versal civilized interest—that is the idea 
which found its best,"if not its first, illus- 
tration in the peace conference.’ The whole 
idea of a “ world federation ’”’ has been so 
confused with schemes for eternal peace 
and the like that most men are prone to re- 
gard ii merely as a theme for the visionary 
enthusiast or the poet. But a philosophic 
review of the last century and a half re- 
veals a tendency toward co-operation along 
certain lines by the great powers—the Euro- 
pean Concert, for example—which is most 
certainly federal in character. But, how- 
ever remote may be the “ political federa- 
tion” of the world, a “ federation for jus- 
tice’ is not only possible but in every way 
desirable. Every temporary court of arbi- 
tration has been a step in this direction, the 
logical successor of which 1s to be found in 
the permanent tribunal. The increasing re- 
sort to this high judicial body cannot fail 
to illustrate more and more the truth of the 
motto that ‘ justice exalteth a nation.” 

In the appendix will be found the texts 
of the different conventions, the general re- 
port of the American Commission, and the 
proceedings at the Delft celebration, in- 
cluding the address of Ambassador White 
on Grotius. On the whole this book is of 
permanent value to the standard literature 
of international law, and it is indispensable 
to the reader who wishes to follow intelli- 
gently the currents of world politics from 
day to day. The importance of the confer- 
ence and of the permanent court which it 
created cannot and will not be measured by 
ene generation, notwithstanding present ap- 
parent discouragements, and a knowledge 
of its origin and history will become in- 
THE PEACE CONTEI TCE AT THE 

HAGUE, and Its Bearing on International 

Law and Policy. By Frederick W. Holls, 


D. C. L. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1900. 








creasingly necessary for every practical 
statesman anc thoughtful observer. 


Moses Coit Tyler. 

Memorial night at the Authors’ Club fell 
this year on March 28. Before a goodly 
number, eulogies of members who had died 
during the preceding year were pronounced 
by members previously designated, Ripley 
Hitchcock had prepared a paper upon 
Stephen Crane, which was read. Edward 8 
Van Zile spoke of Charles Dudley Warner 
and Oscar 8. Straus read a tribute to Will- 
iam Lyne Wilson. George Haven Putnam 


said of Moses Coit Tyler: 

It is a truism to say that books are pre- 
served from one ‘Reneration to another, or 
in the rarer instances through successive 
centuries, by the process of natural selec- 
tion. There is, in fact, from decade to dec- 
ade what may be called the death of the 
bcok; that is to say, the end of its influence 
as a vitality for readers. The survival of 
the fittest in literature brings to the suc- 
cessive generations only those works that 
continue to possess any message or thought 
of continuing value. It is fortunate for 
later generations when they have the serv- 
ice in the selection of this earlier literature, 
which is to be presented as possessing in- 
terest for the present day, of a historian 
and critic whose judgment is so sane and 
vet so appreciative as was that of Tyler. 
He succeeded in impressing something of 
his own warm-hearted imagination upon 
the record of the earlier literature—a rec- 
ord which in the absence of such an inspir- 
ing guide might have seemed but a chron- 
a of dry bones. He says: ‘‘ No word 
which has once possessed vital force for 
living men and women can eve" entirely 
lose its vitality and meaning. 

Whi'e Tyler’s memory will be preserved 
through his books, it is, however, to be 
borne in mind that his chief work is that of 
a teacher. . He had accepted the classroom 
as his vocation, and in giving his days to It 
he felt that he could reserve but few hours 
in the week for literary pursuits, which 
represented, nevertheless, his lasting ambi- 
tion. It was partly because of this consct- 
entious economy and partly because of his 
high standard of thoroughness that his lit- 
erary production was so inconsiderable in 
compass. His history of American. litera- 
ture, presenting the literature of Colonial 
times, was first published in 1878. It was 
nineteen years later before he was prepared 
to give to the public the volumes which 
continued the narrative through the period 
of the Revolution. For his works there 
*was no reshaping while they were passing 
through the press; his thought was per- 
fected, 

Tyler was a Congregationalist, and for 
some years had charge of a Congregational- 
ist parish in Poughkeepsie as pastor. But 
the larger portion of his working years 
was passed as a professor at Ann Arbor 
and later at Ithaca. A good many years 
ago he was a candidate for a professorship 
which it seemed desirable to secure. He 
had at this time, changing his denomina- 
tional association, joined the Episcopalian 
Church, in which he was at first a Deacon 
and later a priest. The Trustees of the in- 
stitution took the ground that a professor 
of literature must be sound on the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. Tyler's acceptance into 
the Church would have been considered sat- 
isfactory evidence. He took the stand, how- 
ever, that inspiration of the Old Testament 
had nothing to do with teaching literature. 
He refused to be questioned regarding his 
beliefs and instructed me—I was acting as 
his representative—not to inform the Trust- 
ees of his membership in the Church and 
to decline to answer any questions as to his 
relation to the Old Testament. He consid- 
ered it more essential to preserve what 
were to him the rights of his individuality 
than to secure the professorship. This ac- 
tion was typical. He was not to be moved 
from a vosition courageously taken, 

At the time of his death he had in train 
literary plans which would have added to 
his repute. One may not say, however, that 
his life, with what had been accomplished 
in it, was not substantially complete. He 
had fought the fight and had done a good 
work. 


Whittier’s “ Pericles.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I am interested in the article in your 
last issue in regard to Whittier’s poem, 
“Pericles... I came upon this poem and 
many others of Whittier’s verses, never 
collected, while gathering materials for 
the poet's biography. It was first pub- 
lished in The Haverhill Gazette, Sept. 8, 
1827, and was signed “ Adrian.”” I have 
reason to suppose that the broadside in 
possession of Mr. Stern is unique in sev- 
eral respects. Except his ode sung at the 
dedication of the academy, April 30, 1827, 
I have not found any poem of Whittier’s 
printed in that year elsewhere than in the 
columns of newspapers. No poem that 
year appeared in any newspaper with his 
full name attached. Early in 1828 the 
Dinsmoor collection was published at the 
office of The Haverhill Gazette, and this 
contained the first poem of Whittier’s to 
appear in the pages of a book. He had as- 
sisted Dinsmoor in getting out this volume, 
and his name was attached to his contri- 
bution. ‘The Outlaw’ was published in 
The Gazette Oct. 25, 1828, and this was 
the first time Whittier’'s full name ap- 
peared in a newspaper as the author of a 
poem. . 

I would like to inquire if the print of the 
broadside in the possession of Mr. Stern 
is no wider than a newspaper column, and 
i® the title is in a black letter something 
like Old English? If this is the case, I am 
inclined to think that Whittier had one 
or more copies struck off for his own use 
after The Gazette for that week was is- 
sued, and before the type was distributed; 
and that to this copy, or these copies, he 
attached his name, leaving off the pseu- 
donym “ Adrian,” its original signature. 
It will be remembered that Whittier, while 
a student at the academy, was a member 
of the household of Mr. A. W. Thayer, 
editor and publisher of The Gazette, and 
he has told me that he picked up a part 
of the printer's trade in the office of this 
paper, and could set type. It is possible 
that Mr. Stern's copy of “ Pericles’’ was 
printed by its young author, for his own 
use, or for private circulation among his 
friends. If the print of the broadside is 
of newspaper width, he used the type set 
up for The Gazette, changing only the sig- 
nature. SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
411 Marlboro Street, Boston, March 31, 

1901. 


‘Every One His Own Way,” being a vol- 
ume of short stories of city life, by Edith 
Wyatt, will be published this Spring by 
McClure, Phillips & Co, 


NEW YORK, SATURDA 


First Edition Sold Before Publication! Second Edition Now Ready. 


Ralph Marlowe | 


A Charming Tale of 


Love, Comedy and Tragedy, 
by DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR. 


“RALPH MARLOWB”’ is a Novel of the Ohio. hills; its 
characters, people of our own times, A delightful book, full 
of possible adventures, reflecting all the simplicity of rural 
life, the quaint sayings ot the townspeople, their amusements 
and trials, in Jep Tucker, Dr. Naylor has surely given us one 
of the most shrewd, unique and comical characters ever 
depicted. Jep alone makes laughter run through the entire 
book—ever ready with his pert remarks, fishy reminiscences, 
queer ideas, or jokes on his neighbors. 


Read the following from the 


NEW PUBLIGATIONS, [2 


Ralph Marlewe. 


Dr. James Bail Naylor, octter known to 
readers of newspapers as “8. Q. Lapius,” 
over which signature a uumber of decidedly 
clever sketcbes and poems have appeared ip 
print, has written a story which will com- 
mand widespread Interest ond achlere much 
deserved popularity, uniess the public taste 
for good literature has deteriorated to an 
alarming extent, "Ralph Marlowe” marks 
the ebbing of the tide which forced the his- 
torical novel to the front, and gives us one 
of ie homan, modern stories that 
have m written in a long time. The plot 
of the story Is not intricate but at thesame 
thme. ft ts involved suffictently to bofd.the 
interest of the reader from cover to corer. 
It ts elmply a tale of a college-bred young 
physiefan whe takes « position in a drug 
store In a Uttle country town in Ohio, falls 
in love, as all properly described heroes do, 
and gets married In the last chapter, a0 is 
right and happy for all toncerned. But 
the great point uf excellence in the story is 
the marvelous way tn. which the author has 
given us the true atmosphere of a country 
town—not the gawky, burlesqueing, horse- 
play of the writers, but the real, 
homely, honest smsil-town: alt, with Its 
lazy ecent of apple bloesoms ip sushmer and 
the crisp frostiness of the winter days. Dr. 
Naylor has given tiferary Immortality to all 
of his characters, far there can be no doubt 
that he has drawn them from life. He bas 
not, Ike the historical romancer, gone far 
afield and delyed into the musty paat for 
his men and women. He has not twisted and 
distorted history to rit his tale, but he has 
taken the flesh and blood men and women 
of these days, told the story of their hopes 
and fears, their loves and sorrows, their 
plans and purposes, in a simple, convincing 
style that wius from the first chapter. 
There {8 a certain queint humor which per- 
vades the story and makes [t worth while 
for anyone who wishes to secure restful en- 
tertainment jn his reading. The character 
of Jep Tucker is as real and true to life as 
if the man himself drawied his anecdotes 
and passed his odd opinions to the reader’s 
face, Instead of through the medium of ink 
and type, The story has its faalts, if you 
want to be hyperrritical, but they are not 
the glaring anachronisms which detract 
from the human interest of the historical 
romance nor are they the prurient sugges- 
tions which are supposed to add realism to 
the problem novel. “Ralph Marlowe” is as 
homely and pleasing as “David Harum,” | Cou! 
and has the sweetness and richpess of “Eben | Win 
Holden.” It will endure asa story of people | Bend 
who live, and of places that are and of times | 2 ¢ 
that we ail know. The book Js frem the | ender 
press of the Sualfield Publishing Company, | Koife 
New York and Chicago. Price $1.60. — 
2 reno 
o."* By .e9 
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Widow 


Handsome y bound in cloth; gold lettering; 12mo. $1.50, 
For sale everywhere, or sent, postage free, on receipt of price. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., Akron, Ohio. 


Now in the Sixth Edition 


The Phenomenally Successful 
New England Novel 


Uncle Terry 


By CHARLES CLARK MUNN 
Gilt top. 370 pages. $1.50. 


Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


“I take some comfort livin’ an’ try to pass it along.’,—UNCLE TERRY. 


Richly bound. Finely illustrated, 





